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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


N THE presence of the appalling disaster that has overtaken 
the battleship /aine and her crew the American people have 
shown a splendid self control. With the exception of the 

despicable course of one or two New York journals which manu- 
factured. sensational reports without scruple when they could not 
serve up authentic information owing to the control of the only 
wire at the service of the press by a hated rival, which have 








seemingly written up the disaster with the prime view of increas- 
ing the sales of their papers and earning the almighty dollar 
without regard to the truth, and one of which, at least, has done 
its best to excite the American people into the taking of rash 
action, there is nothing of which we have cause to be ashamed. 
The news of the destruction of the battleship Maine and the 
blowing of 250 brave sailors into eternity, shocked but did not 
unseat the cool, calculating reasonableness of the American 
people. There was grave suspicion that the Maine was destroyed 
not by accident but by Spanish design, and anger, resentfulness, 
demand for retribution was felt. But with general accord the 
American people suspended their suspicions, held in check their 
anger, resolved to await the results of the official investigation 
that would prove their suspicions well founded or groundless, 
resolved to do the Spanish people no injustice, give them no 
occasion for just complaint, resolved that their anger should not 
fall upon the Spanish people if unmerited, that the suspicions of 
foul play should be proven before insisting upon prompt retribu- 
tion, that if such suspicions should not be supported by the 
investigation they should be cast aside as unworthy, that Spain 
should not by any hastiness on our part be held to account for a 
disaster for which she was in no way accountable, that before 
any action be taken we know that we are right, that the action 
we take be thoroughly justified. So, while the American people 
mourn the sailors who met an untimely death in Havana harbor 
they await the results of the investigation now being carried on, 
and in the meanwhile suspend their judgment with much 
soberness. 

That the disaster to the W/aine was not followed by any 
hysterical outbreak of moment either in Congress or the country 
at large is cause for congratulation. The absence of such hysteria 
is evidence of determination and strength, it is an absence that 
bodes well for the future. 


Tuat the Maine should have been deliberately assigned by 
the Spanish to an anchorage over a mine with a view to her 
destruction while she lay peacefully in Havana harbor is scarcely 
conceivable. And that she should have been assigned to such an 
anchorage with a view to eventualities, with a view of putting 
her in such a position that she could have been destroyed ina 
moment as she was should hostilities have broken out 
between Spain and America while she lay in the harbor and 
before she could have thrown a shell into Havana, and that the 
mine thus purposely placed beneath her was set off by accident 
is scarcely more conceivable. We say this is scarcely conceivable 
for if war had broken out the Spanish would have had nothing to 
fear from the presence of the Maine in Havana harbor. For the 
Maine in such an event to have taken advantage of her presence 
in Havana harbor to bombard the city would have been a gross 
breach of the laws of war of which it cannot be thought, for a 
moment, the Captain of the Maine would have been guilty. Yet 
it may be that the Spaniards, who have shown no respect for 
the laws of civilized warfare in their war with Cuba, feared such 
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an act of treachery, feared that a battleship entering the port of 
Havana under the guise of friendship would have remained, if 
the opportunity offered, as an enemy. 

If war had broken out from any untoward event while the 
Maine was floating in Havana harbor it would have been the 
duty of the captain to have proceeded with his ship to sea with 
all possible dispatch, it would have been the duty of the Spanish 
to provide a safe conduct for such battleship from the harbor 
into the open sea. For the Spanish to have taken advantage of the 
presence of the warship in the harbor to destroy her would have 
been inexcusable under the laws of war, and soit would have 
been inexcusable for the Maine to have shelled Havana from the 
harbor she entered upon a peaceful mission. So if the Maine 
was anchored over a mine no manner of excuse can be given for 
assigning to her such anchorage, and Spain put herself by such 
act beyond the pale of international law, offended not only the 
United States which suffered injury from such act, but all the 
civilized nations of the world, and if it is proven that such 
anchorage was assigned to the Maine, Spain must take the 
consequences and can not look to any civilized country for 
abettance or sympathy, whatever may be the punishment that the 
great Republic may mete out for such breach of the laws of 
nations and act of uncivilization. 

WE CAN, therefore, scarcely conceive it possible that the 
Spanish should have directed the M/aine to an anchorage over a 
submarine mine with a view to her destruction. Yet of such 
acts of treachery, of barbarism, the Spanish have ever and again 
been guilty in the conduct of the Cuban war. And so it is that 
reports that the J/aine was sunk by the explosion of a submarine 
mine over which she was purposely placed find credence. 
Whether such reports are baseless or not the official investigation 
into the sinking of the ane should bring out. It is hoped that 
this investigation will show whether the /aine was destroyed by 
the explosion of her own magazines or boilers or by some outside 
agency, and while this investigation is making our people sus- 
pend judgment. 

But while they suspend judgment and hold in abeyance 
their suspicions as to the sinking of the W/aine they cannot sus- 
pend judgment as to Cuba, and they must soon insist upon the 
recording and enforcing of that judgment. That judgment is 
that Cuba is lost to the Spanish crown, that the continuance of 
the war leads to needless destruction of property and effusion of 
blood from which Spain can profit nothing, that the waris being 
carried on with a barbarism that is a disgrace to the western 
world, disgrace to a civilized nation, disgrace to a Christian 
power. And when the time comes when the demand of the 
American people that this judgment be recorded can no longer be 
put off, when this judgment is submitted to Spain with the polite 
request that she act ina manner amenable to such judgment, that 
otherwise requisition will be made upon the forces of the United 
States to enforce it, what may we expect Spain todo? If she is 
guided by wise councils she will accept the judgment of the 
American people, a judgment that is not unjust to the Spanish 
nation which has already lost its sovereignty over Cuba and can- 
not hope to regain it ; if she is guided by unwise councils, if the 
nation refuses to listen to wise councils she will reject that judg- 
ment and rush rashly into war. -War we do not anticipate as the 
outgrowth of the sinking of the A/aine or of the broader Cuban 
question, for even should it be proven that the Maine was sunk 
by the explosion of a Spanish mine, accidental we may assume, 
but over which she was purposely anchored, we believe that Spain 
will make the reparation demanded of her, and we feel that Spain 
will not be so rash, so unwise, as to embark in a war with us 
because we interfere to put an end to a struggle in which she is 
already beaten, interfere to secure the independence of an island 
over which she has already lost her sovereignty. Yet to close 
our eyes to the possibility of war with Spain would be folly, 





It 1s hinted that Spain will have the active co-operation of 
France should she go to war with the United States in defense of 
the sovereignty over Cuba which she assumes but has already 
lost only exercising the attributes of sovereignty to-day in the 
coast cities and a few of the larger inland towns. The interest of 
France in Cuba and the only one that could impell her to’go to 
the aid of Spain is one of bonds and of bonds alone. The cost of 
the last Cuban war, of the subjugation of the insurgents partly by 
force of arms, partly by trickery, an insurrection finally brought 
to an end by the Spanish entering into a solemn compact with the 
Cubans by which certain privileges, the enjoyment of certain 
rights were guaranteed to the Cubans, a compact only made by 
the Spaniards to be broken, was about $200,000,000. And for 
this money bonds were issued upon a pledge of the Cuban 
revenues. Thus Cuba was in effect made to bear the costs of her 
own subjection. Then in her efforts to put down the present re- 
bellion Spain has spent much, spent something like $400,000,000 
or $500,000,000 more and this has been added to the debt for 
which the Cuban revenues are pledged. Thus there has grown 
up a great sum of debt contracted by Spain but resting on Cuba, 
a debt secured by the pledge of the Cuban customs revenues. 

Political independence of Spain would, of course, mean in- 
dependence of this debt, would throw it back upon bankrupt 
Spain, lead naturally to great depreciation in the value of the 
so-called Cuban bonds. Andof these bonds a very large portion 
are held by the Jewish banking houses of Paris. So it is that these 
bankers are opposed to Cuban independence, and would, if they 
could, drive France to any extreme in order to prevent the ac- 
complishment of this end. 

And so the hint that if Spain should become involved in a 
war with the United States over Cuban independence France 
would join hands with Spain. But the influence of the Jew 
bankers of Paris in the guidance of the French Government is 
not what it was a few months ago. Growing out of the Dreyfus 
incident there has come a remarkable popular uprising against 
the Jews, an uprising so great and bitter that the very fact that 
Jews want a thing is enough to defeat it. And with such a state 
of feeling rampant in Paris and France there is little ground to 
fear that France will go to war with the United States to protect 
and render valuable the Spanish-Cuban bonds, the property of 
the at present much-hated Jews. 


Rumor has it that Mr. McKinley is about to insist that an 
end be put to the war in Cuba ; that the Spaniards, having shown 
their inability to maintain their sovereignty over Cuba, recognize 
its independence, Cuba assuming, in consideration of such recog- 
nition, a part of the debt incurred by Spain and put upon Cuba, 
say $100,000,000 of such debt. As this debt was incurred by 
Spain to put down Cuban revolts, to crush out Cuban efforts for 
independence, it may well be that the Cubans who have now well 
nigh won their independence by their sword, will be much averse 
to shouldering a debt that has been incurred not for their profit, 
used not for their benefit, but to hold them in subserviency to 
Spain. But whether or no Cuba can better afford to assume a 
debt of $100,000,000 and attain independence without further 
bloodshed than to go on fighting for some indeterminate time 
in the future, when, after much more destruction of life and prop- 
erty, independence can be gained without being purchased by 
money as well as blood, is a question for the Cubans to answer. 
It is a question of weighing blood against money ; a question 
whether it would be cheaper for Cubans to complete the purchase 
of independence, now gained in great part by the sword, with 
money or with blood. 


No country ever owed more to a single man than the 
United States owes to Washington. He not only did his part in 
freeing the colonies from British rule, he did much to hold the 
colonies together when the Confederation was tottering, when 
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enmities were growing up among the colonies that threatened to 
result in the development of several weak states, an easy prey 
to any grasping foreign power, he did his part in bringing order 
out of this chaos and in building up a nation. It is not too 
much to say that he did more than any one man to free the 
colonies from Great Britain, did more than any one man to pre- 
vent the colonies from throwing away the blessings of the inde- 
pendence they had so dearly bought, more than any one man 
to create a nation upon the framework of thirteen more or less 
jealous colonies. 

In those revolutionary times in which thirteen colonies were 
freed from Great Britain and a great republic created, many men 
who were truly great appeared upon the stage, did their part 
in shaping events. But Washington towered above them all. 
Not a lovable man, but rather cold and distant, he lived to be 
loved by his countrymen. He had a command over men that 
few have ever had before or since. He brought political enemies 
together, compelled them to work together and in harmony de- 
spite themselves and for the good of their country. He set 
an example in his own life, an example of free and willing sac- 
rifice of self for country that none could approach, and impressed 
all men. His patriotism was lofty and exalted, such as compelled 
respect, forced men to look up to him, to honor him. Indeed, it 
was his exalted patriotism that gave him his truly wonderful 
command over men. Never did he use his country for self gain, 
he was always found using himself for his country’s advance- 
ment. Never did he falter when duty called, personal comforts 
he sacrificed, personal dislikes he swallowed for his country’s 
good. And in the presence of such a man personal jealousies, 
personal differences were made to appear so contemptible that 
they were put to one side, all men with a spark of patriotism 
striving to emulate the eximple of unselfish patriotism that they 
saw before them. 

And so we may well honor the memory of Washington, may 
do well to emulate him in his unselfish self-sacrificing patriotism. 
Petty ambition, ambition to serve himself, to seek honors for 
himself he had none or if he had it was hidden in that highest 
of ambitions, an ambition all good and true men have but that 
shone forth in Washington’s character and life with unexampled 
splendor, an ambition to serve God and his fellow-man. 

And so it was that living among great men Washington 
stood forth as the greatest of them all. 


Ir 1s seldom that the usefulness of the greenback is recog- 
nized in the gold monometallic camp, seldom that credit is given 
to the greenback for the great and successful part it played during 
the war. Indeed, only last week we saw Mr. Gage asserting not 
only that the greenback was one of the great evils of the war but 
an unnecessary evil. And Mr. Gage but reflects the opinion held 
by many. So it is refreshing to find a plea for the greenback com- 
ing from off the pen of a thorough going gold monometallist. 
Such a plea ‘‘ Matthew Marshall’’ penned for last Monday’s New 
York Sun and reads thus: 

Not only were the greenbacks an unavoidable necessity, but 
in the juncture in which they were issued they became an 
element of positive financial strength. Adding as they did, 
$450,000,000 to the circulating medium of the country, they 
stimulated everywhere enterprise and speculation, and furnished 
means for paying not only our soldiers and sailors, but the army 
of workmen who supplied us with the munitions of war. The 
country became one great beehive of military industry, and the 
millions in the field and on the sea were reinforced by other 
millions in factories and workshops supplying their wants. The 
depreciation of the greenbacks below par in gold served to 
increase their energizing power. All sorts of commodities rose 
higher and higher in price, so that nobody lost by buying them 
and everybody won, and illusory as were the profits thus obtained 
they were none the less efficient in inspiring cheerfulness and 
making the war popular here at the North. Farmers paid off 
their mortgages and had money to invest, railroads which were 
bankrupt began to do an enormous business, workingmen got 





high wages, and speculators in stocks and in all kinds of com- 
modities got rich. Whenever, therefore, the government placed 
on the market a fresh loan, it had no trouble in getting money 


| for it, first from our own people, and afterward from Europeans, 


who, seeing our apparent prosperity and tempted by the interest, 
which, being paid in gold on a principal bought in paper, was 
enormous, were eager to furnish us with all the supplies with 
which we could not furnish ourselves. For all this we were in- 
debted to the greenbacks. 


THE twelve Republican members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency found it quite impossible to formulate a plan 
for the remodelling of our currency system, not because the 
members showed an inability to formulate plans, but because they 
have showed great and most inconvenient ability in this direction, 
almost every member formulating a plan of his own differing in 
greater or lesser degree from the bills of all the others. And dis- 
cussion did not seem to shake each man in the opinion that his 


own plan was the best, the only comprehensive plan or the only * 


feasible one. So the Republican members of the committee, 
finding it impossible to agree upon any plan, gave up the task 
and delegated it toa sub-committee of three, which, however, only 
seems to be better off than the full Republican part of the com- 
mittee in that it shelters only three variant opinions instead of a 
dozen. 

So there is little likelihood of this committee turning out 
much work. So notorious has become its inability toagree upon 
anything of importance that it has been made the butt of no end 
of ridicule. Even Mr. Dingley and other members of the Repub- 
lican Ways and Means Committee have poked fun at the in- 
competency of the Banking Committee which some now suggest 
was selected carefully so that it would be unable to agree, selected 
because of the known disagreement of the chosen, not their 
agreement. Such would be a very ingenious way of keeping an 
inconvenient question and one likely to lead to Republican dis- 
sension from coming before the House. 


NATIONAL banks are not permitted to invest in real estate 
other than that used for their banking purposes, nor can they 
invest in real estate mortgages. If real estate or real estate 
mortgages come into the possession of the banks through the 
misfortunes of their debtors the banks are required to dispose of 
such property and mortgages as promptly as possible. The 
debtor who can not pay his loans as they come due and has no 
property to secure the bank other than real estate often executes 
a mortgage upon such property and gives it to the bank as 
security. Then if failure overtakes such man the bank becomes 
the owner of the mortgage and by foreclosure sale perhaps of the 
property. Again real estate comes into the possession of the 
banks through attachment, that is, the banks attach the real 
estate of those who default in their payments to the banks yet 
happen to have some real estate. When a debtor to a bank lets 
his indebtedness go, does not pay it as it falls due or arrange for 
its renewal, the bank will endeavor to protect itself by causing 
an attachment to be issued and seizing any property of such 
debtor that it can lay hands upon. And thus again do the banks 
come into possession of real estate, which, as we have said, must 
be sold just as soon as it can be sold without great sacrifice. 

Obviously the banks will come into most real estate and 
become the owners of most real estate mortgages when times are 
bad and the disasters among their borrowers numerous. And so 
it is of interest to take note of the real estate held by the banks 
other than that used for banking purposes, together with the 
mortgages owned. Thus we find that a little more than six 
years ago, December 2, 1891, the banks held of such real estate 
and mortgages $13,935,485, and on October 5, 1897, $29,303,532, 
which was an increase of nearly $4,000,000 over 1895. 


THE Democrats of New York carried the state last year with 
a nondescript on the financial issue heading the ticket and with- 
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out a platform. And this year they do not wish to throw away 
success. The leaders see the greatest chance of success in fol- 
lowing after the same course that they pursued last year with 
success. Of course, there must be this year a platform of some 
kind written for a convention must be called, whereas last year 
the State Committee made the nomination for Supreme Judge. 
But this platform need not touch on national issues, may be con- 
fined wholly to state issues, to the issues raised by Plattism, and 
a candidate for Governor can be picked out who will be neither 
gold man or silver man. And to build such a platform and pick 
out such a man to head the ticket is the program. 

That such a program, if carried out, will bring back to the 
Democratic party most of those who left it to vote for Mr. McKinley 
in 1896 has been made quite apparent by recent events. Thus 
we have even such a radical gold paper as the New York 7Zimes 
expressing it readiness to stand in behind the Democratic party on 
this program. And that the mass of silver Democrats will vote 
the ticket, for the reason that they will have nowhere else to go 
if for no other, is not for an instant doubted. 

If the Peoples party pulls itself together in the nation and 
the state before election and is making an aggressive campaign 
there may be a different tale to tell, there may be a very consider- 
able number of silver Democrats in New York who will vote the 
Populist ticket as a protest against the Democratic machine back- 
ing water on the silver question, if for nothing more. But if the 
Peoples party is not to the fore the Democratic machine will not 
be disappointed. 

The one obstacle to the smooth running of the Democratic 
State campaign on these lines is the fact that the Congressional 
campaign must be run at the same time and to keep silver out of 
such campaign.is a much more difficult matter. Some Democratic 
candidates will undoubtedly make the fight on the silver issue 
though some may not and to have the State campaign conducted 
on one line and the Congressional on different lines in different 
districts will make it awkward to say the least. 

WHILE the Democratic party of New York is thus ignoring 
the silver issue, and the same tendency is to be marked in the 
Democratic party in other states, Ex-Governor Boies, of Iowa, 
comes to the front again with his compromise proposal upon 
which he thinks both wings of the Democratic party, gold mono- 
metallists and bimetallists, can be brought together by 1900. 
We must confess we see little reason to look for either silver or 
gold Democrats to take up Mr. Boies’ plan. Still it may be worth 
while to glance at his compromise. In the first place, Mr. Boies 
puts to one side the demand for free silver coinage at the ratio of 
16 to 1 or at any other ratio. He proposes as a substitute that 
the Treasury shall be opened to the deposit of silver bullion, and 
that silver certificates shall be issued to the depositors to the 
market value of the silver deposited. Such deposits would be 
unlimited save by the stock of silver. The certificates thus 
issued Mr. Boies proposes to redeem, not in silver coin, but in 
silver bullion, not by returning the amount of silver bullion de- 
posited, but silver bullion to such amount as may be worth at 
market rates the face value of the silver certificates. ‘Thus, if 
silver should fall in market price so that it would be worth much 
less on the day of redemption than when deposited the govern- 
ment would have to return more silver than it received. This 
would appear to subject the government to the risk of great loss 
in the event of a fallin silver. But against such loss Mr. Boise 
ingeniously provides by simply providing that the government 
shall take the silver certificates redeemed and buy with them silver 
bullion in the open market. So the government would get just 
as much silver back on the notes as it paid out, would have just 
as much silver on hand at the end of the transaction as at the 
beginning. If, on the contrary, the price of silver should rise so 
that it would take less silver bullion to redeem notes than was 
deposited the difference would remain as profit to the government 


and go to swell the general cash balance of the Treasury. He 











would also treat gold in the same way. 


Now LE’ us see how this plan would work. We are at once 
confronted with the question : What is to be considered the mar- 
ket value of silver? Its value as measured in gold? If so, then 
the value of the proposed silver certificates would be fixed abso- 
lutely by the value of gold, though, of course, this plan might 
result in moving the.value of gold. 

If, on the other hand, the new proposed certificates redeem- 
able in bullion were made the measure the value of such certifi- 
cates might take an infinite downward flight, for just as they 
were increased in volume and fell in purchasing power the value 
of gold and silver as measured by these certificates would rise 
and it would take less to redeem them. Consequently redemp- 
tion would be no check to inflation. And so the inflation and 
fall in value might goon ad infinitum. Of course, such certificates 
could not take much of an upward flight, for if they did debtors 
would get gold and silver, deposit it and take out notes, so in- 
crease the volume of money and make these certificates cheaper. 

But we presume that Mr. Boies has in mind the gold value of 
silver when he speaks of market value, and therefore the value of 
the certificates would be fixed by the value of gold. But the 
effect on the price of silver would, no doubt, be extraordinary. 
It would be quite possible, indeed probable, with this inducement, 
for a speculative clique to corner the joose silver in the markets 
—there are only a few million ounces—jump up the price to the 
present mint price of silver, and deposit it at that value. Higher 
than this they could not well jump the price, for if they did all 
the coined silver of Europe and America would become available 
as bullion, that is, could be melted down and sold as bullion at a 
profit. And this would effectually prevent a rise above say our 
present mint price. 

Such speculative rise in silver might be followed by reaction, 
but there would soon come into operation a factor that would 
check such fall. That is, the government would appear as a pur- 
chaser, for every time a note was presented and redeemed in more 
silver than was deposited, the government would go into the mar- 
ket with that note and buy silver. And this, of course, would 
keep up the price, while it would keep all the certificates in cir- 
culation. 

This meaning expansion and rising prices would lead to a 
drain of either gold or silver or both to Europe, a rise in price of 
such metals in America, a fall in Europe. The final result would 
be maintenance of the price of silver at a fixed parity with gold 
which parity would be the present coining ratio of the world for 
it is at such price that a practically unlimited stock of silver 
would be available for deposit. That is if the price rose above 
this great deposits of silver for certificates would at once take 
place. So it would appear the results would be much what they 
would be under bimetallism. 


THE Kansas Pacific Railroad which owes first mortgage 
bondholders some $7,000,000 and the government over $13,000,- 
000, was sold on Thursday a week ago for $13,000,000 all told, 
so that the government loses some $7,000,000, or more than one- 
half of its claim. It is true that the Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion protesting against the confirmation of the sale but that this 
protest will be heeded is far from likely. So the government 
will have to accept a paring down of its claim against this road 
that should have been avoided. If the government’s claim was 
not worth par certainly the claims of those security holders who 
held a claim anterior to that of the government were not worth a 
cent. But even while the sale was going on that, if confirmed, 
will pare down the government’s claim, which is a second lien, 
by $7,000,000, the securities that represent the third claims 
against the railroad had a marketable value. 
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Now it is true, as Senator Rawlins, of Utah, pointed out in 
the debate over the resolution protesting against confirmation of 
the sale, that the road could be built to-day for less than it sold 
for at foreclosure sale, that the road sold for more than it was 
really worth, that on a road that can be built for $10,000,000 
there is no justification for charging transportation rates to earn 
interest on a capital of $20,000,000 and that if the government 
had bought in the road and proceeded to operate it so as to earn 
interest on $20,000,000, it would, in effect, have made itself a 
party to an unjust tax, a tax levied on the users of the Kansas 
Pacific road amounting to the interest on the sum over and above 
that at which the railroad should be capitalized. And so it 
might be argued that the government should in justice have 
taken even less for its interest in the Kansas Pacific than it 
did. But under present conditions to have taken less would 
have been merely a case of cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face, for the government would have lost and the people using 
the road gained nothing. 

In short, the purchaser of the road would operate it on 
as high a basis whether it sold for ten dr twenty millions. The 
traffic over the road will be made to pay all it can bear, that is, 
rates will be fixed so as to yield the very largest return possible. 
Of course there is a point above which rates cannot be raised 
without driving away competitive traffic and killing local, and 
above such point rates will not be raised. But close to this point 
the rates will be fixed. And for the Kansas Pacific this means 
rates which will earn 5 per cent. interest on a capital of from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year. Consequently the purchasers 
and reorganizers of the road will overcapitalize it at some such 
amount, capitalize ic without regard to purchase price: In short, 
if the government had gotten the full face of its claim the burden 
put upon the users of the Kansas Pacific would not have been 
increased. ‘The government would have gotten more the people 
would have paid no more, those security holders who were entitled 
to nothing until the government got full pay would have gotten 
less than they now expect to reap, reap at the expense of the 
government. 


Bur the most interesting part of the Kansas Pacific debate 
was that filled in by Senator Thurston, of Nebraska. It is to be 
remarked that Mr. Thurston was a leading attorney of the Union 
Pacific Railroad before he was elected to the Senate, and has a 
personal knowledge of this road, its feeders and its extensions. 
Before the sale of the Union Pacific and when the Reorganization 
Committee had guaranteed a bid to the government of $13,000,- 
000 less than it finally paid, and was declaring that it would bid 
no higher Senator Thurston was loud in his asservations that the 
road was worth not one cent more than the Reorganization Com- 
mittee had guaranteed to bid, that it would be folly to interfere 
and stop the advertised sale with the hope of getting more. But 
Mr. McKinley did cause the sale to be postponed, and declared 
that unless a better bid was forthcoming the government would 
buy in the road and protect itself. Under this pressure the Re- 
organization Committee that would not pay a cent more raised 
its bid by $13,000,000, and Mr. McKinley unwisely let the road 
go, we say unwisely because by so doing he severed the ‘con- 
tinuity of the great transcontinental system built under govern- 
mental subsidy and that can be operated with advantage only as a 
whole; he cut loose the Central Pacific from the Union Pacific, 
put the Union Pacific, the Central’s eastern outlet, in hands 
that will be hostile to the Central Pacific until by destroying its 
earnings they can grasp it on advantageous terms. And this 
means the squeezing of the government which is the chief owner 
of the Central Pacific. 


Tux danger of loss in this direction from the sale of the 
Union Pacific Senator Thurston did not point out before that road 








was sold, but he points out now how that sale has and will result 
in loss. Thus he says: ‘‘I knew that the great value of the 
Pacific Railroad properties consisted in the possibility of a united 
management and control. I knew that the line from Omaha to 
San Francisco was worth $50,000,000 more money to one pur- 
chaser than to two.’’ He asserts that he could ‘‘ organize a syn- 
dicate to pay $50,000,000 more money for the Union, the Central 
Pacific and the Kansas Pacific lines together than would be paid 
for them or than they would bring or would be worth sold out to 
three different and independent purchasers.’’ And then he con- 
cludes: ‘‘ We have been making most fortunate and favorable 
settlements with two roads but when the Central 
Pacific road comes on for disposition or Congressional action, in 
my judgment we will begin to realize the loss the government 
has sustained in its investment in these Pacific roads. I do not 
believe that the Central Pacific road can ever be disposed of for 
anything like the government’s claim. I have no idea that it 
can.”’ 

And the government’s claim is $60,000,000. . It can not be 
disposed of so as to realize anything like this claim, why? 
Because the Union Pacific was sold separately, because Senator 
Thurston and others strenuously opposed the government buying 
in the Union Pacific that the transcontinental system might be 
kept intact so that the $50,000,000 depreciation which Mr. 
Thurston speaks of as being caused by severing the system might 
have been averted and the system operated or sold as a whole so 
as to realize greatest value and give the government full. value 
for its claims; because Mr. Thurston and others, by opposing the 
paying off by the government of the first mortgage debt on the 
Union Pacific and thus securing control and absolute ownership 
of the Union Pacific as the President was empowered to do under 
the act of 1887, played into the hands of those aiming to buy up 
this continental system cheap. This is the reason that the 
‘*Central Pacific can never be disposed of for anything like the 
government’sclaim.’’ Let the responsibility rest where it belongs. 


WHEN we look at the mismanagement of the Pacific Railroad 
business we cannot help thinking that if the people could have 
passed upon the questions involved there would have been a very 
different and vastly more satisfactory settlement. If we could 
have put these questions to popular vote as they put such ques- 
tions in Switzerland we do not doubt that our people would have 
settled the questions by deciding that the government should 
assume the active ownership of roads the government created. 
The Swiss people have just ordered by a vote of more than two 
to one the taking over of all Swiss railroads by the government. 
If our people had the rights and powers and privileges of the 
initiative and referendum, the right to vote direct on whatsoever 
they chose, perhaps they too would order likewise. 








JuLIAN HAWTHORNE ought to know, and this is what he 
wrote some time ago about the handsome fortunes our novelists 
pick up so rapidly : 

‘* Five hundred dollars a year for a successful novel! How 
many of our authors make twice that? How many ten times 
as much? How many twenty times as much? I will engage to 
entertain at dinner, at a round table five feet in diameter, all the 
American novelists who make more than a thousand dollars a 
year out of the royalty on any one of their novels, and to give 
them all they want to eat and drink, and three of the best cigars 
apiece afterwards, and a hack to take them home in ; and I will 
agree to forfeit a thousand dollars to the Home for Imbeciles if 
twenty-five dollars does not liquidate the bill and leave enough 
over to buy a cloth copy of each of the works in question, with 
the author’s autograph on the fly-leaf. One hack would be 
sufficient, and would allow of their putting up their feet on the 
seat in front of them.’’ 
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MR. BUTLER’ S POPULISM. 


E DO not look for the Democratic party, as a party, to 
espouse the principles of Populism in 1900, we do not 
look for it to espouse bimetallism, to oppose the issue of 

paper money by the banks, to uncover the evils of railroad 
discrimination as the prime cause in the upbuilding of trusts and 
demand the nationalization of our railroads as the only effective 
remedy. On the contrary, we expect to find the Democratic 
machine declaring its espousal of honest money, yet standing for 
the gold standard which has proven to be grossly dishonest as a 
measure of values or for that which is even worse, that which 
would be even more dishonest, an irredeemable bank currency 
dependent for its value upon the whims of the speculative cliques 
controlling the banks and through them the volume of money, 
we expect to see the Democratic machine opposing, it may be, 
the issue of paper money exclusively by the national banks, but 
demanding that all paper money be issued by banks, state banks 
if not national, and issued subject to their control, we expect to 
see this machine opposing not demanding the nationalization of 
our railroads. And so anticipating, anticipating that the 
Democratic party will play into the hands of the moneyed 
oligarchy, aid aid abet that oligarchy in the campaign of 1900, 
we oppose fusion, are opposed to the swallowing up of the 
Peoples party by the Democratic, as a step threatening the 
continued. existence of our Republic, dangerous to free govern- 
ment, deadening to our liberties. 3 

Believing that the Democratic party will be found fighting 
in 1900, on the side of the moneyed oligarchy, fighting for 
inequality and special privileges, fighting for -dishonestly appre- 
ciating money in the interest of the creditor classes, fighting for 
the continued use of our railroads as preferential carriers so that 
the fortunes of a favored few may continue to be built up through 
the enjoyment of such preferences, we cannot now ally ourselves 
with and strengthen such a party. Nor can Populists believing 
this now fuse with the Democratic party, for to do so would, in 
their belief, be no more nor less than to uphold the moneyed 
oligarchy built upon the enjoyment of special privileges and to 
which they are opposed. And believing this the great body of 
Populists are to-day opposed to fusion. 

But some there are who have voted Populist tickets in the 
past who believe that the Democratic party will be found stand- 
ing in 1900 for at least some of the cardinal tenets of Populism 
and not opposed to the others. And these men believing that 
the surest and most effective way of advancing the demands of 
Populism lies in the success of the Democratic party, that Popu- 
lism can best be served by the death of the Peoples party, strive 
to accomplish this, urge fusion and the swallowing up of the 
Peoples party within the Democratic. For such men we must 
have respect, we must admit the honesty of their convictions, 
however misguided they may appear to us in their political judg- 
ment. We may strive to show them the error of their judgment, 
convince them that they err in putting the dependence in the 
Democratic party that they do, that their confidence in that 
party is misplaced, that the Democratic party cannot be relied 
upon to espouse the principles of Populism, on the contrary that 
it will be found fighting on the side of the moneyed oligarchy 
and so we may strive to draw them away from that party and 
back into the Peoples party. This we may do, this it is the duty 
of Populists to do, but we have no right to treat those who once 
worked with the Peoples party, but who now work for fusion, 
for the success of the Democratic party and the death of Popu- 
lism, as if they were willing servers of the moneyed oligarchy, 
for we must remember that they may believe that the best way 
for the Peoples party to serve the cause of Populism, promote 
equality of opportunity for all, make most effective the opposition 
to the moneyed oligarchy, is to die. In whatever disrespect we 


may hold their judgment they have a right to demand that we 





treat them with the respect due to men impelled by honest 
motives. 

So let there be no abuse by Populists ‘of their brethren who 
now advocate fusion, and merely because of such advocacy. Let 
it be granted that such men believe that the Democratic party 
will be found standing in 1900 for some of the demands of Popu- 
lism and not actively opposing but rather passively favoring the 


others. Let it be granted that they believe that the ends at which 
they aim can be most surely accomplished and at the earliest time 
through fusion with the Democratic party, through the success 
of the Democratic and wiping out of the People’s party. And let 
the uprightness and honesty of motive of such men who, thus 
believing, advocate fusion, be freely admitted as it must. No 
progress toward convincing them of their error and gaining them 
back to the Peoples party can be made until this is admitted. 

They who believe that the success of the Democratic party 
would better serve their ends than the success of the Peoples party, 
who work for the disappearance, the absorption of the new 
party into the old believing that the old has been or will be re- 
juvenated and stand for all that for which the new was organized 
to fight can not, indeed, be longer rightly classed as Populists. 
Working for the success of the Democratic party, supporting its 
candidates they become Democrats and should so be classed but 
as Populists they must be regained, as must many who have ever 
voted with the Democratic and Republican parties in the past be 
gained, before the Peoples party can achieve success. And by 
abuse they cannot be regained ; they can only be regained by be- 
ing convinced that the Democratic party will not serve them, that 
the success of that party can not be depended upon to restore to 
our people an equality of opportunity nor result in effective oppo- 
sition to the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy. 

So, however much we may feel that in playing into Demo- 
cratic hands the fusionist is playing into the hands of the 
moneyed oligarchy let us not resort to abuse, let us not put 
every fusionist down as an unprincipled man. To do so would 
be as unwise as it would be unjust. We repeat that, however 
much we may regret the course of fusionists—just as Repub- 
licans might regret Republicans taking leave of their party, and 
it is so that Populists should regard the fusionist who does in 
fine take leave of the Peoples party to join the Democratic— 
however misguided we may regard their judgment, however 
much astray in their estimation of the Democratic party, still let 
us recognize that most fusionists are impelled by the most up- 
right, the best and purest of motives, that they take the course 
they do because they believe that the Democratic party can be 
relied upon to resist the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy 
and restore to our people an equality of opportunities, that it 
will in no way play into the hands of that oligarchy, that, there- 
fore, the success of that party holds out bright promise to our 
people, and that, as believers in the tenets of Populism, they 
can best promote and most surely secure the recognition of such 
beliefs by joining their fortunes to the Democratic party, by aid- 
ing that party to success over the ruins of the Peoples party. 
And those men who are fusionists because they thus believe are 
entitled to respect. 

And among such fusionists it would be our pleasure to place 
Senator Butler. But it appears that Mr. Butler regards the con- 
trol of the Democratic party in 1900 by the moneyed oligarchy 
as not only possible ‘but probable, and yet he urges Populists to 
tie themselves up with such a party, urges those standing against 
the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy to ally themselves with 
a party that he expects, that he predicts, will be playing into the 
hands of that oligarchy in 1900. For one who thus anticipates 
the capture of the Democratic organization in 1900 by the 
moneyed oligarchy, for one who uncovers the aggressions of that 
oligarchy and demands that they be resisted, yet anticipates that 
the Democratic party will be in the clutches of such an oligarchy 
in 1900, for such a one to now urge Populists to strengthen the 
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hands of the Democratic party is indeed inexplicable. And this 
Senator Butler anticipates, and yet advocates fusion, he anticipates 
the control of the Democratic party by the moneyed oligarchy in 
1900, and yet he urges Populists to co-operate with that party. 

It is true that Senator Butler has not himself publicly 
declared that he anticipates such capture. But it is true that 
his paper, 7he Caucasian, predicts it. It isindeed true that Sena- 
tor Butler has at times found it convenient to disavow sentiments 
and opinions found in the columns of his paper and that he has 
caused it to be explicitly announced that he is responsible for 
only such expressions of editorial opinion as appear over his own 
initials. Butit is not permissible to presume that the opinions 
that are voiced in his paper do not at least reflect his views, his 
anticipations, for surely he would not employ an editor who was 
not in harmony with him. So that there should appear in his 
paper an explicit prediction of the capture of the Democratic 
party in 1900 by the ‘‘ gold bug machine,’’ he may regret as an 
impolitic and untimely declaration, but we cannot but suppose 
that the public prediction of the editor reflects the anticipation of 
the owner, an anticipation privately expressed and known to the 
editor. This at least is a fair assumption and this is the editorial 
prediction found in last week’s Caucasian : 


‘Tf there is anything in evidence, the gold bug machine is 
still bossing the Democratic party. In the campaigns of 1897, 
where they were held, the record was something like this : 

‘*In Massachusetts for free silver. 

‘In New York, for nothing ; but the nominee was a gold bug. 

‘In the city campaign of Greater New York, the Chicago 
platform was absolutely ignored and abandoned, but so-called 
free-silver machine Democrats helped Tammany Hall to win. 

‘‘In Maryland, for gold. 

‘‘In Pennsylvania, for free-silver, though gold bugs were 
nominated everywhere. 

‘* And so it will be this year. 

‘* And in 1900 the gold bug machine will have full control of 
the Democratic party. Watch the prediction.’’ 


Yet it is this party that Mr. Butler asks Populists to co- 
operate with, to fuse with, thus paving the way for the capture of 
the: Peoples party by a party over which, his paper predicts, 
‘the gold bug machine will have full control in 1900.’’ - To thus 
co-operate is to co-operate with one’s enemies, to thus help the 
Democratic party to success is to help the ‘‘ gold bug machine,”’ 
help-the friends of oligarchy and the enemies of equal rights to 
the seat of governmental power. And what have the people to 
hope, to gain from the exercise of the powers of government in 
the interest of the moneyed oligarchy, their exercise so as to 
enrich the few and impoverish the many? ‘To ask the question 
is to answer it, yet if ‘‘ the gold bug machine will have full con- 
trol’’ of the Democratic party in 1900, it is to this that co-opera- 
tion with that party by the Populists must inevitably lead. And 
it is for this co-operation, co-operation with a party of ‘‘ gold 
bugism,’’ a party of moneyed oligarchy that the chairman of the 
Peoples Party National Committee asks. 

Such co-operation cannot be given by the Peoples party. If 
it does give such co-operation, does co-operate with a party play- 
ing into the hands of the moneyed oligarchy, it will fail in 
its mission and cease to exist. It is impossible for a party of 
the people, a party of people’s rights to combine with a party of 
the moneyed oligarchy, a party that acknowledges money as 
superior to man, and continue to live. Fusion and Populism are 
incompatible. The fusionist may be honest and upright, prompted 
by the highest, the purest of patriotism, but when he joins hands 
with the Democrati¢ party and works for Democratic success, he 
ceases to be a Populist. And if that Democratic party is bossed 
by the ‘‘gold bug machine,’’ as we read in Senator Butler’s 
paper, the erstwhile Populist who fuses with that party drops not 
only party but principle, and he who has resolved on fighting the 

moneyed oligarchy but follows Senator Butler’s advice will find 





himself duped into supporting the moneyed oligarchy that he 
purposed to fight and overthrow. 

Mr. Butler would have Populists play into the hands of the 
Democratic party, and if that party is what his paper professes to 
believe this would be playing into the hands of the moneyed 
oligarchy. And yet Senator Butler protests vehemently against 
the aggressions of this oligarchy, speaks forcibly in defense of the 
right of man to an equality of opportunity in this mundane 
world even as we are promised in the next, denies the right of man 
to prey upon his fellows because he may have the power, denies 
that the possession of wealth confers special privileges. In short 
Mr. Butler speaks as a true Populist, not as one who would com- 
promise with the friends of the moneyed oligarchy. Yet he 
urges Populists to co-operate with a party that we expect and 
his own paper predicts will be under full control of the ‘‘ gold 
bug machine,’’ doing the full bidding of the moneyed oligarchy 
in 1900. His Populism may be all right, but if to Populism he 
is true, as a leader he must be much misguided for in strengthen- 
ing the Democratic party, the machine of ‘‘ gold bugism,’’ as he 
is endeavoring to do, he is playing into the hands of the moneyed 
oligarchy. 

In so doing he is disorganizing the party he should build up, 
leading to capture the army that he should lead tovictory. That 
army will not be captured by the Democratic party but it will be 
no fault of his. It will not be captured for it will not follow him. 
He may surrender but the army of Populists will not, he may 
undertake to give the support of the Peoples party to the Demo- 
cratic candidates but he cannot deliver the support of the masses 
who make up the rank and file of the Peoples party and who per- 
mit no man to act for them without consulting them. 

Last week we spoke of Mr. Butler going to Minneapolis with 
the purpose of prevailing upon the Populists of Minnesota to 
co-operate with the Democrats in the campaigns of this year. 
His mission was not crowned with signal success. In Minnesota, 
as elsewhere, there are Populists who believe the Peoples party 
was born to live not to die, there are Populists who belieye the 
Peoples party can best fill its mission by dying, that the Demo- 
cratic party can be entrusted with the work the Peoples party was 
organized to do and that Populists should work for the success not 
of their own but of the Democratic party, in fine become Democrats. 
In Minnesota, as elsewhere, there is combat between these groups, 
contest between those who feel that thay can put no trust in the 
Democratic party, who feel that the Democratic machine as well 
as the Republican is subservient to the moneyed oligarchy, and 
who are resolved that the Peoples party shall live, and those 
who believe that the Democratic party can be relied upon to fight 
the battles of the people against the aggressions of the moneyed 
oligarchy, and who are resolved that the Peoples party shall co- 
operate with or rather be swallowed up by the Democratic party. 

This contest came up last week before the State Committee 
of the Peoples party of Minnesota, a committee chosen, we 
believe, during the last Presidential campaign, and when the 
belief that the Democratic party was on a fair way to rejuvena- 
tion as a party of the people was much stronger than it is to-day. 
Therefore, this committee may fairly be assumed to be much 
more favorably inclined to fusion with the Democratic party than 
the rank and file of the Populists of Minnesota, the majority of 
whom are resolved, we are sure, that the Peoples party has a 
misston it can entrust to no other party, and that while this mis- 
sion, the emancipation of our people from industrial slavery, 
remains unfulfilled the Peoples party shalllive. In the Southern 
states this feeling among Populists is overwhelming, indeed there 
is not even a respectable minority in favor of co-operation with the 
Democrats. 

But before this Minnesota committee the contest was taken, 
and this committee Mr. Butler undertook to influence in favor of 
fusion with the Democratic party, upon the work of this com- 

mittee he strove to leave his impress. It was reported that Mr, 
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Bryan would turn up in Minneapolis toaid him in this effort, but 
the report proved to be baseless. At least Mr. Bryan did not 
turn up, and the brunt of the effort to prevail upon this com- 
mittee to pronounce in favor of co-operation with the Democratic 


party fell upon Mr. Butler. But the feeling that it was about 
time for the Democrats to co-operate with the Peoples party, that 
if there was to be co-operation it should be in support of the 
principles of Populism, that Populists should not sacrifice their 
principles to bring Democratic success cropped out determinedly 
in the committee. In brief, the committee declined to be pressed 
into an expression favoring fusion with the Democratic party in 
the campaign of this year. On the contrary, the committee 
called a meeting of a State Convention for June 15th, and the 
chairman in issuing the call for the convention gave no approval 
of fusion, but announced that it was the sense of the committee 
that the integrity of the Peoples party should be preserved, 
though this announcement was somewhat qualified by the declar- 
ation ‘‘that the Peoples party, at its birth, gave expression to 
beliefs and principles for the good of the whole people that no 
other party had ever dared to promulgate’’ from which some 
draw the inference that some other party does now dare to pro- 
mulgate such beliefs, that such party is the Democratic party and, 
in the opinion of the committee, should be co-operated with. 
Thus the battle between the fusionists, who believe the Peoples 
party should work out its mission through the Democratic party 
and by dying, and those who are resolved the Peoples party shall 
live was in a measure drawn, postponed to be fought out and 
decided before the State Convention next June. 

Mr. Butler, though himself having no faith in the Demo- 
cratic party as shown by the declarations of his paper, threw his 
influence into the scale with those who believe that the Demo- 
cratic party can be relied upon to fight against the aggressions of 
the moneyed oligarchy, and who feel that that party should be 
co-operated with ; that to promote the success of that party the 
Peoples party shoyld die. But his pleadings with the State Com- 
mittee and the Populists of Minnesota to put trust in the Demo- 
cratic party that his own paper declares to be unworthy of trust, 
to support a party that his own paper declares subservient to the 
‘“ gold bug machine,’’ were not responded to by a declaration in 
favor of fusion with such a party. There was indeed no explicit 
declaration by the committee in opposition to fusion, but there 
was none approving such fusion. The taking of action on this 
question was deferred to the state convention, the contest over 
this question was postponed to the meeting of the convention 
without prejudice. And so if Mr. Butler’s trip cannot be said to 
have ended in failure it can no more be said that it was crowned 
with success. 

It may well be asked what Mr. Butler’s aim can be in 
working to-day for co-operation with the Democratic party that 
he believes will be under full control of the ‘‘ gold bug machine’’ 
to-morrow. ‘That he is deliberately working for the triumph of 
that machine, for the upbuilding of the moneyed oligarchy, that 
he is serving that oligarchy for money, as he is much given to 
accusing those Populists who refuse to follow his lead when that 
lead means the disruption and death of the Peoples party, there 
is no reason to believe. Yet his course in urging Populists to 
support a party that he does not believe will be found fighting 
for the principles of Populism in 1900, but fighting against them, 
a party that will be found fighting not for the people but for the 
moneyed oligarchy, does not, to say the least, imbue one with 
confidence in his good faith. That hé is pursuing some plan that 
he does not care to have uncovered, that he hopes to promote by 
his present course we must assume. That this plan does not 
contemplate the triumph of the moneyed oligarchy, of the Dem- 
ocratic party under the control of the “‘ gold bug’’ machine we 
may grant. Yet he now urges co-operation with the Democratic 


party that his paper predicts will be under full control of the 
‘* gold bug ’’ machine in 1900. 








What, then, can be his purpose in urging this co-operation if 
‘it is not to uphold the hands of the moneyed oligarchy, aid that 
oligarchy in tightening its grasp upon our people? We can only 
conclude that he is ready to risk this, ready to risk the trampling 
under foot of our producing classes for the chance of personal 
triumph. For light as to his course we turn to his recent ad- 
dress at Minneapolis. We find him announcing sound and radi- 
cal Populist doctrine, abating no Populist demand. We find him 
extolling Mr. Bryan, assuming that Mr. Bryan approves of all 
such demands ; is, in short, a Populist, and nota Democrat. We 
would prefer to have such approval at first, not second hand ; we 
can put little trust in one who assumes to lead, yet leaves men to 
guess his position on many great issues. We cannot put reliance 
in Mr. Bryan to carry out a policy of railroad nationalization 
when he draws back from giving his approval of such national- 
ization ; indeed, from letting his views on this great question be 
known. No avowal of Mr. Butler’s can take the place of a dec- 
laration by Mr. Bryan. 

But to let this pass we find Mr. Butler referring to the nine 
points upon which Mr. Bryan only recently declared Democrats 
and Populists were in harmony, and declaring that harmony as 
to one of these points alone, opposition to trusts, is sufficient to 
command the co-operation of Democrats and Populists and unite 
all patriots in support of Mr. Bryan. But listen to the meaning 
that Mr. Butler attaches to ‘‘ opposition to trusts.’? He declares 
that trusts are built up by the appreciation of money, that to put 
the issue of money and the control over the volume thereof in 
the hands of a few private individuals, the banks, is to ensconce 
them in an impregnable position, make it possible for the specu- 
lative cliques to squeeze from the producing classes everything 
over and above the merest maintenance and so reduce them to 
the serfdom of poverty. And so he concludes the trusts can not 
be overthrown until the money which the people use is issued 
and regulated by the people, until every dollar of money shall be 
issued by the government, and until it shall be issued in response 
to the demands of trade and industry and not by any possibility 
in response to the whims of the speculative cliques. So opposi- 
tion to trusts demands this. 

He again declares that trusts are built upon discrimination 
in transportation rates, that such discrimination can only be pre- 
vented by the government taking over and operating the rail- 
roads. Until this is done and the trusts deprived of the advan- 
tages in special freight rates over their competitors which -they 
now enjoy they cannot be overthrown, and so opposition to trusts 
demands government ownership and operation of our railroads. 
And finally Mr. Butler declares that while the trusts, the moneyed 
oligarchy, control the avenues of information, the telegraph and 
so the news agencies, the people, misinformed, will not be alive to 
the aggressions, the iniquities of the trusts, and that as a conse- 
quence such trusts will be permitted to live, that the people will 
ever be in danger of encroachments upon their rights and liber- 
ties which will be hidden from them. And so before the trusts 
can be overthrown with any certainty of being kept under foot 
we must have government ownership and operation of our tele- 
graph lines. 

Therefore, before the trusts can be overthrown and the people 
be given their own, insured the fruits of their toil, we must have 
honest money, a money issued direct by and regulated by the 
government, a money the volume of which is not dependent upon 
the product of the gold and silver mines as bimetallic money 
would be, much less the changing whims of the speculative 
cliques, as a bank currency would be, but which may be and 
will be increased in accordance with the demands of trade and 
industry, in a word a paper money issued directly by and regu- 
lated by the government ; we must have gcvernment ownership 
and operation of our railroads ; we must have the telegraph ser- 
vice in the hands of the government as the postal service now 1s, 
these three things and nothing less. 
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So declared Senator Butler; he declared that opposition to 
trusts meant all this. But who can say that because Mr. Bryan 
has declared his opposition to trusts it is to be understood by im- 
plication that he believes in the issue of paper money by the 
government irredeemable in coin, that he believes in government 
ownership of railroads and telegraphs. If he does he certainly 
is in disagreement with many Democrats in Congress, for it is not 
three weeks since Mr. Bailey of Texas, assuming to speak for the 
minority in the House, vehemently denied that the Democratic 
party approved of government ownership of our railroads. Yet 
Mr. Butler strove to give the impression that Mr. Bryan could be 
counted upon to approve of all that which he said, and rightly, 
is demanded of those who declare their opposition to trusts. 

This much said we are in position to look a little closer into 
Mr. Butler’s purpose. We have seen that he anticipates that 
the Democratic party will be under full control of the ‘‘ gold bug 
machine’’ in 1900, we have seen him extolling Mr. Bryan, 
declaring that he stands where Populists stand. So wecome to the 
conclusion that Mr. Butler is laying lines for the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan for President as a Populist when it is found im- 
possible, as he anticipates, to nominate him asa Democrat. Such 
course would perhaps bring prestige to Mr. Butler, but it would 
insure certain triumph to the moneyed oligarchy. To tie the 
Peoples party up with the Democratic party, as Mr. Butler now 
urges, could but lead to the utter disorganization and disruption 
of the Peoples party, a disorganization that could never be re- 
paired after some time in 1900 when it became apparent the 
moneyed oligarchy would control the Democratic national con- 
vention and Mr. Bryan fail of nomination. So such course as 
Mr. Butler urges, the course of fusion with a party that does 
not stand for the tenets of Populism to-day, that will stand even 
less for such tenets and be subservient to the moneyed oligarchy 
in 1900, would be fatal to all hopes of success for the people in 
1900. 

There is disorganization in the Peoples party to-day. If 
success is to come to the Peoples party in 1900 there must be 
brought organization out of disorganization in 1898, so that there 
will be some active, strong, aggressive and organized force 
around which Democrats who will not lend themselves to the 
moneyed oligarchy may rally, with some hope of success, when 
their party falls under the control of the ‘‘ gold bug machine’’ 
in 1900. And this strong and aggressive organization must be 
set on foot in 1898 if victory is to be won for the people, and 
the moneyed oligarchy, the speculative cliques, the trusts, the 
monopolies, the power of money overthrown in 1900. 

So let us set about this organization, let us rebuild the 
organization of the Peoples party before disorganization has 
gone so far as to be irretrievable, let us gather together the dis- 
couraged and disheartened and disrupted forces of the Peoples 
party before the disruption has gone so far as to be beyond repair 
and the party killed. And let us bear in mind that this disrup- 
tion has come because the Peoples party has been led with a view 
to its capture by the Democratic machine rather than with a view 
to victory as a party, let us bear in mind that it is fusion that has 
brought disorganization, that the disrupted party cannot be 
gathered together, that it cannot gain strength and new support 
until it is made apparent that the Peoples party has come to live 
not to die, that it will stand unswervingly by principle, that it 
has a great mission, the emancipation of our people from indus- 
trial slavery, that from this mission it shall not be turned aside, 
and that until this mission is fulfilled, until money is dethroned and 
man enthroned, it shall not die. That this may be made apparent 
let the Peoples party meet in national convention on July 4th of 
this year and show its determination, its readiness and ability to 
lead by the nomination of its candidates for President and Vice- 
President to be voted for in 1900, let every Populist make it his 
business to see that that convention shall be representative and 
worthy of a party that comprises in its membership men who are 





ready to make sacrifices in defense of their liberties and the 
inalienable right of every man to an equality of opportunity, 
worthy of a party that bears the meaning name of Peoples 


party. 








IS THIS TOO BUT A DISMAL WAIL? 


IGHER prices for agricultural products have brought a 
measure of relief to our farmers in the North and West of 
no immaterial kind. From participation in the boon of 

higher prices the planter of the South has been shut out, for his 
great staple has fallen not risen in price and fallen to an extent 
that the increased yield of the cotton fields over the yield of 1896 
has not made up by far. So the cotton crop of 1897, much larger 
‘than the crop of 1896 as it was, has brought much less money. 
And as this has been the disheartening experience of the cotton 
planter for a quarter of a century, the money value of the cotton 
yield per acre of each succeeding year being less than the value 
of the preceding, with only a bright exception of a year of bet- 
ter prices to be noted now and then, the planter finds himself 
poorer to-day than at any time since the close of the war. It has 
been much the same with the Northern and Western farmers 
save that last year happened, for them, to be one of the excep- 
tions. In place of the yield of their acres being worth less than 
the year before, the crops raised from each acre have, on the 
average, been sold for very considerably more. And this has 
come not because the crops garnered by our farmers were more 
bountiful but because the crops garnered by others were quite the 
reverse of bountiful. 

So it was that scarcity brought higher prices for food 
products and higher prices have bestowed a most weleome boon 
upon our farmers. But despite this measure of alleviation that 
fell to our farmers last year, they have still much to complain of, 
for the alleviation, the lightening of their burdens and building 
up of their profits or rather receipts in this one year, for many of 
them have no profits, has come nowhere near making up the 
undermining of their receipts that they have suffered of late 
years. As much more remunerative as were the cereal crops 
raised in 1897 than the same crops raised in 1896, they were still 
less remunerative than were the same crops ten years ago, and 
much less remunerative than twenty-five years ago. 

The farmer is indeed chronically railed at as a chronic com- 
plainer by many idlers and quill drivers who know nothing of 
his life and condition. Chronically he has complained for a 
quarter of a century and in ever louder vein, but he has had 
chronic cause for complaint : shrinkage of prices for his products 
and shrinkage of the profits of his industry until no profits have 
remained at all. At this statement the chronic railer may feel 
disposed to rail some more, but before he does so we may beg of 
him to consider the following extracts from the annual report of 
Commissioner John T. McDonough, of the New York State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, transmitted to the legislature within 
the present week. In this report we read : 


‘* The farming industry in our State is in a most deplorable 
condition, with exceedingly poor prospects for recovery or im- 
provement in the immediate future. Summed up, the corre- 
spondence received from the farmers shows that, as a general 
rule, no interest has been realized on farm investments during 
the years 1894, 1895 and 1896; that where there were no mort- 
gages requiring interest payments, a farmer was considered 
almost miraculously fortunate if his income from products could 
be made to pay the cost of production, and even that degree of 
success was only attainable by stinted allowances for household 
expenses and by starving the soil; and when the farmer was 
hampered by a mortgage indebtedness he ran behind and incurred 
the penalty of foreclosure. There are a variety of causes which 
have contributed to this situation, among which may be men- 
tioned : 
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‘“‘Low prices for farm products and high prices for farm Now if interest and taxes and farm wages fell in like ratio 
labor. Indebtedness which entails a continual outlay for inter- | with prices for farm products it is clear that the money profits of 


est, whether earned or unearned. Poor roads, which make dis- 
tant markets inaccessible. Exorbitant charges of commission 
and middlemen, by whom the lion’s share is snatched. High 
rates for railway transportation to distant markets which make 
the net proceeds, in most instances, invisible, and add to costly 
fertilizers an excessive tax which places them beyond the reach 
of the average farmer. Competition of Western and Southern 
producers and the cheaper transportation rates they obtain, by 
which farms 1,000 miles and more inland are practically nearer 
to a seaboard market than the majority of the farms of our own 
are ; 

‘The most serious feature presented by the correspondence 
is the rapid and unprecedented depreciation in the market value 
of farms—represented by the owners themselves to range from 
‘50 to 75 per cent.’ during the last half dozen years. This de- 
preciation has doubtless been intensified by the unprofitableness 
of farm investments and of farming as an industry.’’ 


Now is this truth or is this, too, but a dismal unfounded 
wail? Is this truth and are the farmers of New York deserving 
of sympathy or are they not? True, this report is made up by 
the commissioner from correspondence invited and received from 
the farmers, but farmers are no more likely than other men to 
depreciate their property by undervaluing it. And when we 
come to the assertion that farmers hampered by mortgage indebt- 
edness have been unable to earn and pay the interest, have run 
behind and incurred the penalty of foreclosure, we have not 
alone to rely upon the statements of farmers for the accuracy of 
such assertion for the record of foreclosure sales substantiates it. 
Again the prices realized at these foreclosure sales show that the 
great depreciation in the market value of farm property is no 
myth conjured up by farmers for their own injury as some would 
have us believe. Indeed, it is the very pressure of these fore- 
closure sales that has done so much in the direction of causing 
farm property to depreciate. 

But we must not fall into the blunder of putting the cause 
of depreciation in the value of farm lands down to foreclosure 
sales, for to do so would be to confound cause with effect. The 
multiplication of foreclosure sales has grown directly out of the 
increasing unprofitableness of farm industry and it is this 
unprofitableness that has made it impossible for debtor farmers 
to earn interest, and that is the basic cause of the depreciation in 
farm property and the increasing number of foreclosure sales. 
And when we realize that farmers with an interest charge to 
raise of no more than two or three hundred dollars a year have, 
in the great state of New York, a state near to the agricultural 
markets and of great agricultural wealth, been unable to earn 
such interest and lost their farms in consequence we can readily 
understand that the farmer without the burden of such charges 
has not rolled in the lap of luxury and that the statement that 
such farmers have only made both ends meet by stinting their 
allowances for household expenses and by starving the soil must 
be well within the truth. 

So the railer at the farmer as a complainer may stop his rail- 
ing and better employ his time in seeking out remedies for the 
causes that have led to the unsatisfactory condition of the farming 
industry in New York that is shown in Mr. McDonough’s report. 
The causes for this unsatisfactory condition, the unprofitableness 
of farm industry and consequent ‘depreciation of farm property 
Mr. McDonough very succinctly states. First and foremost he 
puts low prices for farm products and high prices for farm labor. 
In other- words wages for farm labor have not fallen in like 
ratio with the fall in farm products and as a necessary result the 
money costs of production have not fallen as fast as the 
money value of the products. So, of course, profits have been 
cut into. Where the farmer was burdened with a mortgage and 


interest charges his profits were, of course, faster cut into and 
sooner wiped out, for the number of dollars required for interest 
does not fall with the money value of the crops and the earning 
power of the property upon which the mortgage rests. 








the farm would still fall, though the farmer got just as great a 
portion of the products of his fields as the reward of his own 
industry and enterprise and as interest on his investment. And 
such fall of the money value must of course injure him if the 
things which he buys, and buys at retail, do not fall in price as 
fast as the prices for his products. And this the things which 
the farmer buys at retail, groceries and clothing and coal, have 
not done. 

So the farmer would have been poorer from the fall in 
prices, not only nominally but actually, even if farm wages had 
fallen proportionately with prices and taxes and interest charges 
been adjusted to such fall, that is, adjusted so as to bear a fixed 
relation to the total value of the produce of the farm just as if 
they were made payable in kind. But as county and state 
officials are not ready to accept a reduction in salaries as farm 
prices fall and as the holders of state and county bonds demand 
that they be paid the same interest however much prices may 
fall, that their money incomes shall be in no way reduced though 
the profits of farmers may fall, taxes cannot be adjusted to the 
value of farm produce, cannot be reduced as prices fall. Nor is 
the holder of a farm mortgage any more considerate of decreased 
farm earnings than is the holder of county or state bonds. He 
demands just as much interest, that the same number of dollars 
be paid him at each recurring interest period, however much the 
earnings of the farmer may be curtailed or the number of dollars 
he realizes from his crops diminished. 

Now, where there is a condition of farm tenancy, as in Eng- 
land, the landlord will often cause rents to be remitted with a fall 
in farm prices though he is not legally bound to do so and his 
tenant has contracted to pay him a fixed sum of money as rent. 
This remission may be made from a desire to do justice to tenants, 
to relieve them of rents made grinding by falling prices, but most 
likely from necessity. Where the tenant cannot earn or pay the 
rent and where falling prices have made agriculture so unprofita- 
ble as to make it certain that no new tenant can be found save by 
cutting down the rent, the landlord will have no incentive to evict 
his tenants for non-payment of rent. 

While the tenant on the farm has some capital of his own 
and is disinclined to moving not only because of attachment to a 
place that he lias considered his home but because of expense of 
moving and the loss of the money and labor that he has expended 
in putting improvements upon the property which he cannot carry 
off with him and for which no allowance will be made him, the 
average landlord will make no remission of rent even if the tenant 
cannot earn it and must pay it out of capital. But when such 
capital is exhausted, when the tenant cannot pay more than he 
can earn above his own and his family’s maintenance, when evic- 
tion means an idle farm, then the landlord will graciously make 
a remission in rent, a remission sufficient to enable the tenant to 
struggle on. 

And so also it is with the holders of farm mortgages where 
depreciation of the value of the property has gone so far that the 
mortgage indebtedness cannot be realized at foreclosure sale, and 
where no tenant can be found to whom the holder of the mort- 
gage can, if he forecloses and buys in the property, rent such 
property for enough to yield a return equivalent to the rate of 
interest on the mortgage. Under such circumstances mortgage 
holders will be disposed to readjust interest charges to what the 
farmers can earn and pay. They will readjust such interest 
rates, not because they feel they should as an act of justice to 
their debtors, but because they have to, and they will go about 
complaining of the dishonesty of farmers. 

For just such reasons as these the interest rates on many 
Western mortgages have been reduced, reduced not because the 
Eastern mortgage holders who loaned their money at 8, and 10, 
and 12 per cent. felt that such rates were usurious but because 
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not content with such rates of interest, they saddled or aided in 
saddling upon the country a fiscal policy that had the practical 
effect of doubling all such interest charges by cutting prices in half 
and doubling the purchasing power of the dollar, which policy 
resulted in bankrupting their debtors and making farming so 
unprofitable that the interest on their mortgages could not by 
any possibility be earned or anything be gained by foreclosing 
the mortgages, for no tenants could be found for such properties, 
if foreclosed, save at rents below what the bankrupt occupiers of 
the farms could earn and would be willing to pay. And so in 
such cases we had an adjustment of interest rates to the new 
conditions brought about by falling prices. 

But before mortgage holders are ready to make such read- 
justment there must be depreciation of the mortgaged property to 
a value no greater than the face of the mortgage and debtors must 
be bankrupted. . In short the farmer profits from no readjustment 
of interest charges until he is bankrupted, if then. And so it is that 
taxes and interest do not fall with prices for farm products, and so 
of course the farmer cannot reduce his outlay as prices fall and 
the total value of the product of his farm diminishes. The result 
is that just as prices fall there is a smaller share remaining to him 
out of which he must pay farm wages and provide for himself. 
So falling prices undermine the profits of farming, would under- 
mine them even if wages fell if like ratio with prices of farm 
products. But wages do not §o fall, have not so fallen, and, of 
course, the costs of production have not fallen with the value of 
farm produce. 

To restore the profitableness of farming there must be then 
a great reduction of wages or a rise in prices. Now as farm 
wages have not fallen in like ratio with farm produce it seems 
only reasonable, from the farmer’s standpoint, that they should 
be much reduced. But from the standpoint of the farm laborer, 
whose daily hours of toil are not eight or ten, but twelve or four- 
teen, who has duties to perform, work to do on Sundays as well as 
other days, and who does not now command any princely pay, 
suggestion of any reduction seems most unreasonable. Com- 
missioner McDonough reports that the wages of farm laborers in 
New York during the last year averaged, without board and 
lodging, but $1.22 per day in summer and 91 cents in winter, and 
with board and lodging but 99 cents in summer and 74 cents in 
winter. But as low as are these wages farmers complain of high 
wages. And as we have seen their complaint is not unfounded, 
for wages have not fallen in like ratio with prices realized for 
farm products, and so though wages may have been nominally 
reduced, reduced in terms of dollars and cents, they have actually 
increased, as measured in farm produce. ‘That is, the farm 
laborer gets a greater share of the produce raised on the farm, 
or what is the same thing, the farmer has to sell a greater portion 
of the total product in order to get the money to pay the wages 
of his hands. 

Thus to the farmer wages have greatly increased. But to 
the laborer they have not, for those things for which he spends 
his money have fallen in no such degree as farm produce. So, 
though he gets more farm produce or the proceeds of more farm 
produce for his labor he cannot get much if any more of those 
things for which he spends his wages. It is true that manu- 
factured goods have fallen greatly but the retail prices have fallen 
at the country stores in no such degree as the wholesale prices at 
which the manufacturer disposes of such goods. “In a word, the 
prices the farm hand is required to pay for such things as he 
wants have fallen but little if any faster than his nominal wages. 
And so, while as measured by farm produce, his wages have 
risen much, they have risen little if any as measured by their 
purchasing power of those things for which he spends them. 
Consequently any material reduction of wages would result in 
positive hardship to him and such reduction he must resist. 

Again, it should be noted that the profits of farming have 
been cut into by three causes, the non-reduction of taxes, of 











therefore we cannot well restore the profitableness of farming by 
reducing wages. In order to do so we would have to reduce 
wages not only as far as prices for farm products have fallen, 
but much further. And such reduction of wages is quite out of 
the question, utterly impossible. Indeed, no one dreams of such 
cut. It therefore follows that causes that have resulted in cut- 
ting into the profits of farming industry are not to be removed by 
lowering wages. The remedy must be found in raising prices 
which demands a cheapening of money. This would lighten 
taxes, lighten interest charges, lower wages as measured by farm 
produce. Yet the farm laborer would not suffer for the dollar 
paid him as wages would not, for his uses, diminish in purchas- 
ing power as fast as the competition engendered by instilling new 
life into agricultural industry would lead to a raising of the 
nominal rate of wages and so the purchasing power of wages. 
This is for the reason that retail prices do not fluctuate so widely 
or suddenly as wholesale, because retail prices not having fallen 
so far as wholesale would not have so far to rise. 

The other great reason that Commissioner McDonough gives 
for the unsatisfactory condition of farming in New York is that 
though the farmers are near to the great markets for agricultural 
products they have no advantage of such nearness, the rail- 
roads, by discriminating charges destroying the advantages that 
location, that proximity to market would naturally be expected 
to give. But the railroads, so says the commissioner, find reason 
to transport grain from the western states to sea-board at lower 
rates than New York producers can obtain and so in effect bring 
the farms located 1000 miles or more inland nearer to seaboard 
than the farms of New York. Whether it is water competition 
from Chicago that prompts this making of lower rates from say 
Chicago to seaboard than from points of purely rail shipment in 
New York or whether the cause of this discrimination lies in 
the fact that there are greater opportunities of gathering in 
rebates on the great bulk shipments from Chicago and other 
central Western points than on the comparatively small shipments 
from New York points and that for this reason Western ship- 
ments are encouraged while New York shipments are discouraged 
is not shown, but that the New York grain producers suffer 
seriously from such discrimination is very clear. 

Such are the chief causes to which agricultural depression in 
New York state are attributed. Such are the evils and these are 
the remedies: first, the issue of an ample supply of money by 
the government so that the grievous burdens unjustly put upon 
producers and debtors by the appreciation of gold may be 
lighteyed and an honest measure of values created and main- 
tained and, second, the nationalization of our railroads so that 
exorbitant freight charges and discrimination in rates may 
become evils of the past. 








WORDS OF WISDOM. 


CCOMPLISHMENT by effort brought to pass 
A Is sunlight focussed by a burning-glass. 
Grace F. Fennypacker. 


* 


A flow. of words is no proof of wisdom. 
** 

If the counsel be good, no matter who gave it. 
OK 

The first step to virtue is to love virtue in another. 
* ok 

In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, charity. 


LF 


A handful of common sense is worth a bushel of learning. 
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Though poverty may bring sorrow, riches create inquietude. 
+ 

A lie well put will carry conviction to the average mind 

more surely than a good reason ill expressed. 


FL* 


Liberty cannot long endure in any country where the ten- 
dency is to concentrate wealth in the hands of a few. — Webster. 


*,* 
* 
Learning, without thought, is labor lost; thought, without 


learning, is perilous.— Confucius. 


** 


When we uproot we must be careful to replant under more 
favorable conditions, when we demolish we should be prepared 
to rebuild, or no comfort will come of the changes.: 


** 


To deny the equal right of all men to sit at the well-spread 
board of a common father is to deny the brotherhood of man.— 
Governor J. R. Rogers. 


¥ 


Many politicians are in the habit of laying it down as a self- 
evident proposition that no people ought to be free till they are 
fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in the 
old story who resolved not to go into the water till he had learned 
to swim.—//acaulay. 








POPULISTS, TAKE NOTICE!!! 


Let all our readers who subscribe to the grand tenet of 
Populism, equality of opportunity for all, special privileges to 
none, all who are resolved that liberty shall not perish from the 
face of the earth, that the Republic shall not die, who are ready 
to enroll themselves for resistance to the aggressions of moneyed 
oligarchy and in defence of human rights, cut out the appended 
ballot, fill in blanks and return to THe AMERICAN, 119 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia.* 








Peoples Purty Referendum Bullot. 


Believing in the principles of the Peoples Party and favoring inde- 
pendent party action and not having voted on the annexed pro- 
positions, I vote as follows: 


Propositions. 


1. Do you favor a national convention being held, pend- 
ing the campaign of 1898, for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare and future policy of the party? 

VOTE 





~ YES; or NO. 
2. What date is your choice for holding a national con- 
vention for the nomination of presidential candidates ? 
July 4, 1898. May 26, 1899. Feb. 22, 1900. 
VOTE 





Write on this line your choice of above dates. 
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* NoTE.—If the voter desiring to be recorded on the above propositions 
and so help shape the policy of the Peoples party and the destiny of our 
Republic, dves not wish to disfigure his copy of THE AMERICAN by clip- 
ping out the above ballot, he may copy the above ballot on postal card and 
so have his vote recorded. 

To chairmen of county, precinct or township meetings called for the 
purpose of voting on above propositions, ballots will be sent on application 
made to N. H. Motsinger, Referendum Committeeman, Shoals, Indiana. 











BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hurrygraph Views of a Great Slow Literature. 


A Short History of Modern English Literature. By EDMUND GOSSsE. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The French volume of this ‘‘ Literatures of the World’’ 
series, by Prof. Dowden, was noticed in this place quite recently. 
Much that was said of it fits this, especially the sympathy im- 
plied for magicians of the pen who are expected to compress 
histories, not simply of events, but of thought and literary evolu- 
tion, into a pocket book. It would be much better for writer 
and reader if instead of giving so pretentious a name to thege ex- 
cellent performances they would frankly call them Introductions, 
then there would be no need for the apologetic prefaces which 
confess that the contents belie the titles. As times and business 
morals go this is hypercriticism, no doubt, and it is too much to 
expect the most angelic of authors to ask his admirers to under- 
stand by ‘*Short History,’’ history short of nine-tenths of its 
substance. Theessence and the che/’s ‘* fixings’’served up under 
the cover belonging to the larger dish could not be, or need not 
be, a more satisfactory light-lunch for those who intend to dine 
properly later on. If the multitude of ‘‘ Literature’’ books now 
struggling for popular acceptance get up a healthy appetite for 
better acquaintance with the literature itself they will have served 
a good end, Not, perhaps, the end so loftily talked about by pro- 
fessors and publishers in the interest of their respective trades. 
They are hoisting literary ‘‘ study ’’ up to the top story of religious 
cults, which is a ridiculous sham and a rather cruel,fraud on the 
simple folk who buy books that they may pose as students. The 
dry-goods store library is largely responsible for booming this 
literary delusion. Bookbinders here and there keep the wheels 
running in slack seasons by ‘‘ getting up’’ pretty looking editions 
of well-known books, which they edit sloppily, spell scandalously, 
decorate with a fifteenth century portrait named as that of the nine- 
teenth century author,and catch the unskilled buyer with the afore- 
said gaudy binding. A rowof these books which are not ‘he books 
gives the correct air of literary culture to the denizen of the cut- 
rate ‘‘library.’’ The restiseasy. One has only to babble about 
‘*browzing’’ in one’s ‘‘den,’’ scheming a ‘‘ course of reading ”’ 
for the ‘‘ littery circle’’ one proposes to form, and then get off the 
familiar shop talk about this poet’s ‘‘ message,’’ that novelist’s 
‘*sad endings’’ and the other fellow’s ‘‘sanity’’ and ‘‘ clarity ’’ 
(these are the two latest fad words in second hand puff writing), 
and one’s high literary standing proclaims itself. Yet what is 
the worth of it all? ‘This childish craze for chattering about a 
thing without getting actually at it is one of the curses of prog- 
ress ina hurry. Superficiality is the keynote of much that pre- 
tends to besolid in modern methods of mind expansion. Neither 
history nor literature can be imparted by sausage machines. 
These Introductions to world literatures are not the Promised 
Land itself, but guide posts on the road. They are to be read, 
not as the end but only as a means of getting there. If this is 
clearly understood at the outset by the beginner, anxious to know 
what alone is good to know, he need fear no misleading in trust- 
ing to the writers of this series. But he will have to do his own 
feading in the national literature under study, as these introduc- 
tions, at best, are necessarily no more than scrap books, with the 
risk of the selections being made on cranky principles, or 
because stalely ‘‘ popular,’’ and sometimes ruined with antiquated 
critical dogmatisms. Each must be his own judge, after all, of 
what subjects and styles yield his mind most delight, grave or 
gay, for this is the last test of all good reading. It is the appeal 
to nature after the decrees of differing courts of taste, and to 
this the wise student submits his case as soon as the counsel, in 
these clashing Introductions, have opened the pleadings in his 
hearing. 

English language literature far and away surpasses all other 
literatures, ancient and modern, in strength, breadth and raci- 
ness, sublimity and simplicity, wisdom, wit, humor and play of 
fancy. It grew with the race; it has faithfully reflected the 
heights and depths of our people’s ever-changing tastes and 
developing character. It makesa history of the mind life of our 
forefathers such as no other nation can boast. A thousand years 
ago King Alfred laid down the linesof the noble structures, gov- 
ernment based on justice, and literature rooted in conscience, 
which rulers and writers, from Shakespeare and Milton, Eliza- 
beth and Victoria, to Washington and Lincoln and the under- 
rated makers of our own letters, have steadily wrought towards 
attainable perfection. This is truly a world literature, not to be 
viewed as a local growth, nor even as a racial property, because 
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there is not a tongue that has not contributed words, and foreign | esoteric and mysterious pleasure from style. He loved crowds, 
ideas inside them, to the language destined to become universal. | and it is to the populace that his life’s work is addressed.’’ Rus- 
When we come to the study of a ‘‘short history’’ like this the | kin’s manner ‘‘ at its best is simply incomparable,’’ full of intel- 
effect of catching sight of the ends of all the tinted threads is | lectual shortcomings and moral inconsistencies as is his matter. 
ys bewilderment. Shall we study the history, or cut it short and | ‘‘It is as a purely descriptive writer that he has always been seen 
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’ enjoy the biography, or skim both these and master the canons | at his best, and here he is distinguished from exotic rivals—at ; 
of style? When we sit down toa feast we find more profitable | home he has had none—by the vivid moral excitement that | 
pleasure in discussing the viands than the canons of cookery and | dances, an incessant sheet-lightning, over the background of i 
the decalogue of the kitchens So we shall do better by accepting | each passage.’’ In his ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’*‘ Stories of Venice,’’ if 
Mr. Gosse’s pleasant introductions to these people and then make | and the ‘‘ Seven Lamps’’ we get into the presence of ‘‘a virtuoso 
friends of them to suit ourselves. whose dexterity in the mechanical part of prose style has never i 

He is a very capable editor and critic, a pleasant companion, | been excelled.’? Only scanty justice is done to Huxley as a i 
not flinching from occasional egotisms, which some people enjoy | writer in crediting him with ‘‘ unrivalled athletic prowess.’’ A ql 
as giving the stamp of authority. This first volume gives only | finer wielder of speech as an engine of subtle thought can hardly ‘4 
the second portion of the full work, the period from Chaucer to | be named, and the exaggerated estimate of Walter Pater is offen- b 
Tennyson. It is cut up into arbitrary sections, ‘‘the age of | sive by contrast. The chapter of bibliographical information is i 
Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘ the age of Byron,’’ and soon. This is objection- | well done. So is the printing generally, but Professor Humphry a 
able for more reasons than one. Mr. Gosse explains that he has | Ward spells his forename without an e. yi 
‘*endeavored to keep expression, form, technique, always before *Ox F 
me [him] as the central interest. I make no apology for the Hs . 
prominence given throughout to the art of poetry, for it is in Satan’s Contemptiblest Spirit Displayed. a 
verse that style can most definitely and to greatest advantage be ? ae : a 
studied ’’ Let us see what he has to say about George Crabbe, at ene World Displayed. By W.T. STEAD. New York: R. F. dl 
a parson-poet to whom our realistic novelists ought to do more ; : {} 
public homage. Byron, his contemporary, styled him ‘* nature's Mr. Stead is an ex-divine and therefore knows what he is 4 
sternest painter, yet the best.’’ He put down the hard features | talking about. As also an ex-politician and a present spirit- J 
of rural life in the mansion and cottage in the blackest of ink, | medium he is entitled to be regarded as the authoritative wearer a 
without any of the fanciful adornments expected from a poet. | of a gold-plated triple tiara, from whose belt dangles a Brum- 4 
His landscapes are perfect, his character studies are strong, his | magem duplicate of one of the pair of the Petrine keys. Viewed 4 
stories are true to the heart and better worth reading than nine | in his secular aspect Mr. Stead isa fair average specimen of a ‘ 
out of ten novels of our own day, yet Crabbe is comparatively | Boweryfied Cockney newspaper man, with a genius for ‘* dis- j 
unknown. Mr. Gosse groups him with Cowper, Blake | playing’’ unsavory sensations and a weakness for wearing a 4 
and Burns, marking the transition from eighteenth century | Salvation Army halo. He is a bit of a bookmaker, too, as this i 
stiffness to the natural style. ‘‘A dense, rough, strongly | nondescript reproduction of the ‘‘ spicy ’’ Lexow revelations con- f 
vitalized narrator, without a touch of revolt against the | vincingly shows. The authorship in it fills fifty or sixty pages j 
conventions of form, going back, indeed, to the precise | out of the three hundred devoted to reprint, comments, and the i 
prosody used by Dryden, a writer absolutely retrogressive, | interviews with Croker on his trip from England to command Fe 
as it at first seems, sometimes very prosaic and dull but | Tammany’s conquerirg hordes. Mr. Stead could have given y 
generally sincere and direct; a great solid talent, without | Cotton Mather or Hopkins ninety and nine points in the hundred A 

wm OA grace, flexibility or sensitiveness.’’ Of Blake he says, his ‘‘ ethe- | and then have beaten them out of their boots at concocting sul- 4 


real imagination and mystic mind have taken their deepest | phureous book titles. In gracious compliment to America, how- iB 
impressions from the Elizabethan dramatists and from Ossian; | ever, he deigns to borrow this one, for this time only, adding a i 
his aim, fitfully and feverishly accomplished, is to fling the | modest sub-title, all his very own, namely ‘‘ Despairing Democ- 
roseate and cerulean fancies of his brain on a gossamer texture | racy.’’ His book, however, is one grand glorification of the a 
woven out of the songs of Shakespeare and the echoes of Fin- | power and hopeful cheer of the Democratic party, with Croker 
gal’s airy hall, a poet for whom time and habit and the conven- | as its prophet. The veiled message of the partnership title page 
tions of an age do not exist, who is no more nor less at home in | is thus seen to be a prophetic tip that the republic is at the point 
1785 than he would be in 1585 or 1985 ; on whom his ownepoch, | of suicide because Beelzebub is the crowned king of his realm, 
with its tastes and limitations, has left no mark whatever; a | Manhattan Island. What better could have been devised to 
being all sensitiveness and lyric passion, and delicate, aerial | ensure the book being ‘‘a seller’’ ? 
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mystery.’’ We give these two extracts as showing Mr. Gosse’s Now note Mr. Stead’s touching little arts to tickle this 

more rhetorical style, which many will prefer to a plainer mode | hemisphere into good humor while he plays it off for the amuse- ‘ 

of exposition. ment or horror of the eastern hemisphere. Says he: ‘‘ This n 
Now we turn to his judgment upon one or two of the great | book was written [?] primarily for English readers . . . but 


masters of prose, being interested to see whose style is good and | I do not believe in addressing one section of that race upon the 

whose bad. John Henry, afterward Cardinal, Newman shall | affairs of the other section’’ without giving us the chance to 

head our list. Speaking of the general technical slovenliness of | learn what he says against us, and as the price of his volume is 

the ablest writers Mr. Gosse says: ‘‘ Perhaps the most striking | a mere dollar or so, we have no doubt that a million or two of 
exception in our literature is Newman, whose best sermons and | breathless Americans will rush to buy it. Eagle-eyed as he is at 

controversial essays display a delicate and flexible treatment of | prying and spying into the Satanic pits of Gothamite iniquity, Mr. fs 
language, without emphasis, without oddity, which hardly | Stead pacifies our panting bosoms by the welcome assurance that il 
arrests any attention at first, the reader being absorbed in the | heis not absolutely omniscient nor always infallible. ‘‘ It is proba- i 
argument or statement, but which in course of time fascinates | ble enough I have made many mistakes in what I have written 

and at last somewhat ‘overbalances the judgment as a thing | about New York.’’ Prettier still is the plea for forgiveness : 


Macaulay ‘‘ pressed into a short life, feverishly filled with | regale my countrymen on the sight of your nakedness. I have 
various activity, as much work as Carlyle achieved in all his studiedly stopped short of stripping you completely, because 
length of days. . . . English literature has seen no great | there is dignity and glory in the revelation of a young giant in 
writer more unspiritual than Macaulay, more unimaginative, more | his strength, and, further, I did not wish to provoke inconvenient 
demurely satisfied with the phenomenal aspect of life. He is | comparisons of my prurient prose with Whitman’s poetry. I 
prepared to be entertaining, instructive, even exhaustive, on | have blacked your eyes and blooded your nose while you, unsus- 
almost every legitimate subject of human thought, but. the | pectingly, were entertaining me as your home guest, but I did it 
one thing he never reaches is to be suggestive. What he knows | in love, and I thought it would amuse my people in my home. 
he tells in a clear, positive, pleasing way ; and he knowsso much | If you don’t enjoy the fun, the best way to prevent it going 
that often, especially in youth, we desire no other guide. . . further is to buy up the whole edition, for you are very rich and 
After all, he lies a little outside the scope of those who seek an | I really need a little money.’’ ‘ 


miraculous in its limpid grace and ‘suavity.’’ Later on he lost | ‘‘ whatever blunders I have made, no one can accuse me of lack 
some of the charm incident to the peculiar attitude he defended | of sympathy and admiration in what I have written about the i 
so splendidly. ‘‘ His intellect, so aristocratic and subtle, was | greatest of American cities.’” The blunders he has made are 
admirably served through its period of storm and stress by the | summed in the single blunder of his book asa whole. It is as 
armour of this academic style. . . . His influence, now suf- | if he had given it a thoroughly honest preface, which would run t 
fused through journalism, has been of inestimable service in | thus: ‘‘ I have come among you to make a little money out of j 
preserving the tradition of sound, unemphatic English.’ you. I have ripped holes in your nether garment fore and aft to : 
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seventeen 
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What the Lexow inquiry meant and did is sufficiently 
familiar here and in England, too. We decline to look at Mr. 
Stead’s impudent re-hashing of stale and stolen meats, served up 
with his own malodorous sauce. The business of governing 


American, cities is American business, with which no sanctimo-. 


nious Paul Pry foreigner, whose aim is not our good, but his 
own gain, can be permitted to meddle. Such abuse of American 
tolerance, by such a stamp of person and for such ends, is an 
indecency rare to match even in gutter journalism. We know, 
more bitterly than any outsider can, our own national short- 
comings. Ina thousand organized ways we are busy setting our 
house in order. No false pride is back of our duty to forbid 
further attempts by any intruder from abroad to befoul our good 
name in the world’s market place for thirty pieces of silver. We 
apologize to the honorable profession of writers for the un- 
meant slur in assuming the bare possibility that it can include a 
second Stead. The insufferable conceit of him can never be 
duplicated. He poses as the pure-souled angel of light, sent 
down to adjust the balance of international amity by pub- 
lishing the iniquities of the New World tq cover up the 
wickedness of the Old. Posing of this sort is imposing ; the few 
may be taken in but the majority see through the impostor. No 
here to-day and gone to-morrow visitor has the slightest right to 
concoct a scavenger catchpenny book at our expense, and patriotic 
book dealers had better think the matter over carefully. On the 
other hand, while two blacks do not make one white, there is not 
an Englishman of equal intelligence and honesty who does not 
frankly admit that John Bull’s longer experience in the fine art 
and science of corrupt misrule, past and present, has, happily 
for our people, not yet been fully availed of by modest Uncle 
Sam. In one great tactical virtue the English press outshines 
ours. It is too sagacious and too patriotic to play into the hands 
of possible American Steads by shrieking out at the pitch of its 
scare-head voice every tittle of scandal, true and false, for the 
world to point at and our own youth to grow callous over by its 
sheer monotony. The Man with the Muckrake was a country- 
man and apparently an ancestor of the maker of this garbage 
book. John Bunyan’s portrait of him, with the Stead autograph, 
might have adorned this sensational work with advantage. Its 
ideally pious ‘‘ author’’ knows it well and had good reasons, 
doubtless, for forgetting to adopt it. Mortal patience, we con- 
fess, is quickly exhausted by these hysterico-hypocritical ravings 
which doubly reminds us of long-suffering Job, whose rash wish 
that an enemy had written a book has in our case been fulfilled, 
and in whose last words there is just a touch of solace—‘‘ thistles 
grow in Stead.’’ 
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The Dagger and the Cross. By JOSEPH HATTON. New York: R.F. Fenno 
& Co. $1.25. 


Something of the ‘‘ Quo Vadis’’ influence seems to hang over 
this dramatic romance and yet it would be difficult to specify 
either its quality or quantity. The Cross has been a good deal 
in evidence of late in titles of plays and stories. Shrewd com- 
mercial judges of public taste, or the want of it, have discovered 
that the once sacred symbol is a catchy item of merchandise in 
these markets. That Mr. Hatton should follow in the path so 
successfully blazed by the actor, Wilson Barrett, is not very sur- 
prising. The story is of Italians and English village folk ; a 
fairly good one of its kind, screwed up to the concert pitch in 
passing vogue by the liberal introduction of religious exclama- 
tions or declamation, and the borrowing of one of the stage 
figures from Barrett’s play for use on the cover and in the par- 
ticularly atrocious ‘‘ picture ’’ frontispiece. The author is strong 
enough to write a good story on secular lines, and his proper 
pridé should have saved him from imitation. 


** 


The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. By JAMES ORR. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents. 


The author, Dr. Orr, is Professor of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. The subject of his 
work is the late scholar and theologian, Albrecht Ritschl, who 
died in 1889. Ritschl is to be regarded. as the founder of the 
newest school of German evangelicalism. Were this the place 
it would interest even the average lay reader to trace the devel- 
opment of this Ritschlian departure from the main lines of Prot- 
estant faith, as accepted by German Lutheranism and English 
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How Chronic Catarrh Affects the 
Little Ones. 


Mrs. G. W. Heard, Howth, Tex., 
in a recent letter to Dr. Hartman, 
writes: ‘‘I send you by to-day’s 
mail a photo of my son Carl, who 
was five years old January 16th, 
and who was affected with chronic 
suppuration of the middle ear, of 
which La-cu-pi-a cured him. I also 
send a photo of my baby girl, Ruby, 
who was two years old in January 
and had some derangement of the 
bowels. She was a mere skele- 
ton and we did 
not think she 
would ever get 
well. She had 
been sick three 
orfourmonths, x 
and Pe-ru-na c@RKAs 
has made her 
sound and well. 
I gave her less 
than one "bot- 
tle. I find the Pe-ru-na is splendid 
for wind colic, which troubled my 
baby a great deal at night, when 
she began to improve in strength 
and appetite. I, cannot praise Pe- 
ru-na and La-cu-pi-a too much. 
You are welcome to use any ex- 
tracts from my letters if it will help 
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. the suffering in any way.’’ 


A very instructive book entitled 
the ‘‘ Ills of Life,’’ written by Dr. 
Hartman, is a complete little book 
on family medicine. It will be sent 
free by addressing The Pe-ru-na 
Drug Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Presbyterianism. In brief, Ritschl taught that the Church has 
misunderstood the divine teachings, has made hard dogmas out 
of poetical aspirations, and so mixed up simple Christian princi- 
ples with bastard philosophies that each destroyed the proper 
force of the other. If it is safe to attempt to characterize so 
grave and comprehensive a movement in a phrase we would 
venture to put it as a reverent rationalization of strict evangelical 
beliefs. But there is always peril in any such short summary, so 
the interested student of the strange evolutions now going on in 
religious thought had better get the book and read it. He will 
find plenty to exercise his subtlest powers and as a story it has a 
strong interest of a new sort. 
* 2k 

The Writer. A magazine for literary workers. Boston. $1 yearly. 

The seductive influence of this little publication has doubt- 


_ less swelled the overcrowded ranks of professionalism with many 


amateurs whose heads have been swelled by its fascinating eye- 
openers. As a footbridge leading from the novitiate right into 
literary fame a publication like this undoubtedly has its uses. 
The drawback is or may be, that many cripples may be tempted 
to cross over, only to tumble into the ditch that divides its farther 
end from the meadows of bliss beyond. Be this as it may, there 
is no denying the solid worth of its information, even if much of 
it is about little points of detail. The illustrated article in this 
number on the technics of music printing is quite uniquely inter- 
esting, and is by Mr. F. H. Gilson, head of a great music print- 
ing house in Boston. The notes and queries are always useful 
to writers, beginners and old hands. 


FF 


Love Letters. A Romance in Correspondence. By HAROLD R. VYNNE. 
New York : Zimmerman’s. 


A good enough title for a better story than is told in this 
neat little volume. It is by no means a tame romance; the many 
letters and illustrations save it from monotony, but the public 
prefer that the books they are likely to read again shall have the 
dignity of full sized volumes. 





ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Actual news is scarce in the realm of authorship. The mar- 
vel is that self-respecting men and women can condescend to give 
out these ridiculous items as to the great works they are engaged 
in writing. True, the interviewer has made himself a necessary 
social evil and even paragraphers fancy they must live, yet it is 
common business sense that half the success of any new book 
turns upon the promptness of its appearance as soon as it exist- 
ence gets known. The public see to-day Madame Jemima 
Snooks’s confidential tip that she is engrossed with her epoch- 
making work, ‘‘ The Bosom of Beelzebub.’’ Nothing more about 
it or her goes the rounds of the papers for six months, until one 
fine morning the book is announced as out on sale. The self- 
same public give a vague and listless look at the paragraph mur- 
muring—‘‘ O yes, I’ve seen that title before, in some review or 
other, and as I have no recollection of its being praised I guess it 
can’t be up to much.’’ The public conclusion is mainly right 
though, if the reasoning is frail, but anyway it serves the author 
right. 

* Lk 


We have passed safely through several attacks of literary 
measles and will probably survive a few more. After the Napo- 
leonic we caught the Trilby rash, which is passing into a Peter 
the Great fever and here and there breaks out as Whitmania. 
A magazine article, by a woman, illuminates us upon the 
latter great man’s literary passions, as Howells would phrase 
it. ‘‘Some one here asked him if George Sand’s heroines 
did not equal Shakespeare’s. He answered: ‘I don’t know 
why, but Shakespeare’s heroines give me very little satisfaction. 
I think it is partly owing to the fact that women never actually 
acted in Shakespeare’s time ; boys were dressed up, and I think 
that Shakespeare must have had these boys in his mind. I always 
compare Shakespeare’s plays to large, rich, splendid tapestry, like 
Raphael’s historical cartoons, where everything is broad and 
colossal. Royal kings and queens did not really talk like that, 
but ought to if they did not ; it is redeemed in that way. Now, 
you can’t say that of nature—a tree is what it is, and you can’t 
make it out better than it is.’ 

‘* Asked if he did not admire Rosalind, Portia and other 
favorite heroines : 
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By JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCE “22 
COURTENAY BODLEY. R 8vo, $4.00 net. 


CONTENTS.—Vo.ovmg I. 


VouvumeE II. 


PREFACE- CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE—INTRODUCTION. Book III. The Parliamentary System. 


Boox I. The Revolution and Modern France. 


Book IV. Political Parties. 


Boox II. The Constitution and the Chief of State. 
Each Volume Contains an Adequate Index. 
The Atheneum says that its method is “to create a philosophical treatise on Modern France, 
which, though solid, shall not be dull, and may even be here and there as picturesque as a book 


of travel.”’ 


The Times (London): ‘‘ A work which is the worthy outcome of well spent years and which will 
take rank, with Mr. Bryce’s America and Sir D. M. Wallace’s Russia, among the few books which 


enable nations to understand nations.”’ 


A Student’s History of the 
United States. 


By Edward Channing, 


Professor of History, Harvard University, 
author of “The United States of America, 
1765-1865." With maps, illustrations, etc. 
‘*Constant watchfulness for the reader’s pos- 

sible needs is one of the most admirable features 

of Prof. Channing,s work, 

“wane Octavo,... . valuable addition 

ot 1.40 net, to any library. Eminently 

C : 4 interesting and readable, 

it is also a solid book of reference.’’—The Even- 

ing Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction and 
Related Topics. 


7 By William A. Dunning, 


$2.00. 





Professor of History, Columbia University. 

‘*An invaluable contribution to American |; 
historical literature, covering a most important 
period of national life. It deals with a time 
when men’s h were heated and their judg- 
ments w: s . .« yetin itself is written in 
@ manner 80 cool, 80 dispassionate . . . that 
the influence which it exerts over the mind of 





the reader is tremendous.— The Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago. 


Outlines of Sociology. 
By Lester F. Ward, LL.D., 


Columbian University, Washington, D. ©., au- 
thor of “‘ Dynamic Sociology,” etc. 
The plan of the book is two-fold: In Part I., 
Social Philosophy, to distinguish sociology from 


other sciences, showin 
Cloth, Crown what these sciences om 
8vo, $2.00. 


and how they are related 

to it; in Part II., Secial 
Science, to lay out the science of sociology itself 
in a definite scheme of laws and principles sus- 
ceptible of true scientific treatment. 


The Study of Children and 
Their School Training. 


Cloth, 

By Francis Warner, M.D., 16mo, 
$1.0 net. 
‘*T am greatly pleased with the book, and I 
believe it will be of marked benefit to teachers 


in all grades of educa- 
Dr. I". V. O’Shea, tional work. I trust it 
University of may find its way into the 


hands of a great many 

Wisconsin. teachers and parents, for 

I feel it is of genuine merit, combining ecientific 
and practical qualities in a happy manner. 





THE SEASON’S 


By Winston Churchill, 
The Celebrity 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The plot is most cleverly constructed, char- 
acter sketches are notably well drawn, and a 
series of unusual incidents’ connected so as to 
appeal to the reader in the most natural way 
in the world. 





Lucidity of style, keenness of observation, 
vividness of description, originality of motive, 
and strength of treatment are the happy gifts 
which go to its making.” — The New York Herald. 


By Mrs. Schuyler Crowniashield. 
Where The 
Trade Wind Blows. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1. 50. 





By George Cary Eggleston, 


Southern Soldier Stories. 
Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 


It will instill the noblest lessons of bravery and 
sympathy for the heroism of those who fought 
for the losing side in the late war. The stories 
are of the greatest interest, r ed as stories 
merely ; but are of great value also as giving 
a broader view of the history of the time. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 FIFTH AVE., 


NEW YORK. 





SILVER SOUVENIR COINS 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC OF 
CUBA 
x 


Will You Aid the Cause? 


The Silver Souvenir is a beautiful lasting memento of your aid to the cause of Liberty. 


The Price of the Souvenir is One Dollar 


plus the following forwarding scale to all parts of the United States :—one 10c., two 12c., three léc., 
four l6c,, five 18c , six 20c., seven 22c., eight 24c., and nine to twenty 25c. extra for expressage. 
All orders for twenty or more sent expressage prepaid. 


This coin weighs 


grains of silver, .900 fine, 


Upon the successful termination of the war and the establishment of a free and 
republican government in Cuba these souvenirs will be redeemed by the Cuban 


Republic for One Dollar each. 


All orders must be accompanied by check, P. O. money order, express money 


order or cash. 
Address all orders to 


JOSE ZAYAS, Commissioner, 


FINANCIAL BUREAU, Room 1. 


56 New St., New York. 
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144 THE AMERICAN. 
‘ CLUB RAISERS, ATTENTION. 
‘* No ; I think Consuelo far superior to any of Shakespeares’ eosa Fe s ( YA | ; F< RI \ A 
heroines.’ He added. that he relied upon translations, for he Pe scierst or seasons of a uae da I I 


could not read French with any enjoyment.”’ 
* 3k 


The New York Times is having a great time with its readers 
in trying to fix on the best books for children and the young. 
They richly deserve sympathetic encouragement in their quest. 
The main satisfaction we derive from their joint labors is the dis- 
covery that there still are some true children knocking around, 
and a corresponding proportion of parents sensible enough to 
keep them true. 





printed. The year 1898 promises to be a red let- 
ter year for good workers and you should get 
in line early. We want to reach a circulation 
of 100,000. Will you help us? Good pay and 
easy to get subscriptions. Every populist who 
is a populist knows the Peoples Party Paper. 
(Hon. Thos, EK. Watson, Editor.) Every earnest 
populist wants it. It’s the best and bright st 
of reform journals and accepted everywhere as 
the National Paper of the party. Write to-day 
for terms and samples. 
PEOPLES PARTY PAPER, 
ATLANTA, Ga. 





PLEASE TRY 


CANDY CATHARTIC. 


REALTH 
ANG BEAUTY 





104,259,504, 
ORUGGISTS 











wy Or GRAND OFFER 


To keep our great factory 
busy, and introduce early our splen- 
did 98 models we have concluded to 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
For 30 days we will sell samples of our 
swell ’98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 
to any address on receipt of the nominal 
sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This @ 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser’s 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent's guaranty for charges one way and 
we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 


PPP PPE PPP IEP PEP PAA 
s T BER! s N i. Highest grade, embodying every late improve- 
ment of value, 14 inch im ported tubing, flush 
joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 
sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 
— repair ores “— or double tube, a — equip- 
ment. Special price on sample.. ... $29, 00. 


Ra Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 1% inch 

seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 
finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick repair vere aa or double tube, 

high grade equipment. Our special sample price.. seed os bans thabos suche 24.00. 

1% inch tubing, striped and decorated, arch 


PPP PP PPP PPP PPP 
KLON 1 RE. Best medium grade for 1898. 
NOM crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 
Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample... .. $19, 00. 


NOTE. Choice of Color, Style, Height of Frame, Gear, otc: Fully Gunseneed. 
You will be | rised at the appearance and polity of these wheels. Don’t wait, order 
now while this offer is open. Prices will be muc' gher soon. You can make Big Mone —— 


as our Agent, a forus. We give our agents c he of cash, the free use of a samp 
wheel, or gift ofa wheel, according to work done. s 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


1 d_ 1897 model wheels of pm = 
ee ae hut aes, . einen ar. ~ $12. 00 to $16. 00. 
$8.00 to $12.00. 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, 


throughont the coun References, any of the 
Catalogue ag ure agency at once. 















Our business and reputation are known 
express companies, or any bank in Chicago. Art lo 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., = Chicago. 





RAYMOND . WHITCOMB’S 


wre 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INOLUDED. 


Parties of limited numbers will leave New 
York on dates named below for a series of High 
Ciass ‘Tours through 


EUROPE. 


April 6, for Italy, Austria- Sunpaey: Germany 
Switzerla-d, the Rhire, Holland Selatean 
France and England, me =" joining the 
foregoing in Germany. fo E: gland 
Norwa om Fjord- po a rod the Mi night 
Sun), Sweden Denma k. Germany and France. 
May 31, for Engand. N rway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
Northern Italy, Switzerlandand France .tuly 
2, for France, Northern Italy, Switzerland, the 
wae ps Holland x and England. 

A party (also limited s ze) wl) leave 
iladeiph‘a August 2d or ¢3u fe: a grand 

our 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Visit will be made to Hawaii, Ja , China, the 
Straits S ttlements, Ceylon, India, EgyPt, the 
Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, ete. The 
Augu-t 2d party will have three weeks in 
Hawaii send for i lu-trated descriptive circu- 
lars ory mene whether Europe or ‘Around the 
World ”’ is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


1005 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
(Mutual Life Ins. Building.) 


Q IN THREE DAYS 3 


i 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 


Special Features offered via the True Southern 
Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a co uposite 
car with barber shop. bathroom, and gentlemen’s 





parlor loungin, + and = Lae me Seay mest ed 7a pend 
rlor or iva er ping compartments an 
| po Yt attive car—meals 2e rved a lacarte, 


ona. —e hs pihen double ble drawing» room sleepers ; 
the train is lighted throughout wit Pintech gas, and 
the composite and parior cars are furnished with 
libraries and current literature This gant 
equipped train runs from Chicago and 
through without change. 

EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


OITY OF MEXIOO. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


America’s Greatest Health Resort. 


For further information apply to erases 
ticket agent, or H. C TOWNSEND, Gen’l P: 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or WM. E. Hovr, 
— Eastern Pass, Agt., 391° Broadway, New 
or 








ILLINOIS es 


Runs Two Solid Rig Trains Daily 


pi Net 
AYLIGHT Q)PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Lonis. 
Free Reclinin Chais iy: Pullman Buffet Parlor 





Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Com partgpent Sleep- 
ing ars. See “+ your Pticket and 
St. Louis Read 


ingis Central R Railroad. 
5 oan be obta’ a. C your loca’ 
A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Ill. Cent. R. R., nicago, Il 





Send for STAMPSELECTION, 
approval at 0 per cent com 
Sure to pleaxe. 6 diff. U S . bc. 
5 diff, $1. 100 aiff. Fureign, 8¢ 
12) Canada, ete.,lc. ‘List 


ee! 
Ff, W. Miller, 904 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 



















IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
invented to 
prevent 
and 





eure Colds, Cetarrb, 
Consumption, Asthma and ai! 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
OR any and singers for improving voice. 

stamp for description and testimonia |: to 


Q. HYGIENIC ‘SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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VICK’ SEEDS 


WHITE... 
YELLOW 


‘Will make a magnificent hedge, heautifual shade for the piazza, or a charmin 


THREE RAMBLER ROSES 


AND... «+e | 


CRIMSON | 
bed. Constant bloomers, per 


fectly hardy. One plant will produce thousands of flowers. One each, only 40 cents, delivered. 


’ aha and The Busy Man’s Catalo 
VICK Sf GUIDE. The onl f- Lope ye ~$ 

n ex 
—% acer why abo he Colored ye ag | of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
Cactus Dahlias, Daybreak 


—t prehensive condeneet c 


pe hat 
Read. 


Hew Whe igsee 
us Begon’ mise, Rea en 


e and the Ladies’ Gardener and Adviser. 
ull Besenpuans and Directions for planting and 


Asters. Beautifully embossed cover; 


large completely filled 1 with’ horst illustrations. FREE u “eo 
130 lac Séods Never isappoint. JAMES Vicks SONS; Rochester, N. Y. 





FREE! (crs) 


Isa veritable mine of informution about Flowers, ee and Fruits, and how to 
successfully. A farm house may be bri cigutoned of @ at asl a ow expense pense and the 


bare and forbidding. The price of VI 


yous will return this Coupon with six two-cent, 


six months for trial, Write at once to 


) Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine Fhe .us"Abrnoniiy. 


w and care for them 
rounds made attractive, in ag of 
th SE A Te died pe ron reget) 
scam § the m: e mai you 
mph aan So Breer N.Y. 
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